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Of a few other lively letters and inci- 


4 dents that lighten life at THE SIGN. . . 

Wh 4 eng Bony Re our best-liked, the 

: 0 4 one from the priest in the Midwest who 

Dear Friend: mee : wrote to tell us he selects THE SIGN as 

1,° f 4 his gift for each couple at whose mar- 

I am on the spot -- and only you can get me off SU | ae od - coma. See — a Ms 

S pries _in etroit w 0 requeste Sub- 

Father Donald Nealis, our Business Manager, tells me he nas Get ee — co we can — out 

received no reply to his letters asking you to renew your pgther : THE SIGN hoe nag Me peo - to get 
subscription to THE SIGN. /<¢:5) Thats right, Father. 

i Gab . No 


people like yourself will want. In your case at least, it 
would seem I have not succeeded. Failure to renew is a a 
vote of no-confidence. That is why I say I am on the spot. 


As Editor, it is my job to produce a magazine that *) 
} 


y 


av 


al 


‘ 
se v he Reat Peason , § 
er ae is possible you have simply over looked the mat- 
Aes ter and this letter will be the reminder you need.Ne‘your re- 


newal will be the welcome vote of approval I am anxious to have. 
No NO= ag it at all / 

Thats On the other hand you may not want to continue to 
receive THE SIGN each month. In that.case, I would be grate- 
ful for a personal note telling me just how THE SIGN has failed 


to keep your interest. Please Father- nomore about failing!.. 


We Passionists publish THE SIGN with a twofold pur- 4.4\* 
pose. The first is to give you a lively, interesting, timely Y 
and provocative magazine that will not merely entertain but 
will keep you abreast of the Catholic viewpoint on current 4 . 
affairs. The second is to obtain sufficient funds to continue Please 
and to expand our mission work at home and abroad. ‘ af 
You vin Cher! Youre, breakin 
win, Fat er. , . . ->_ muh 
This purpose -is so important we hate to admit fail-™Y ea 
ure even: in an individual case such as yourself. That is why 
I am writing to you and that is why I shall be most grateful 
if you will let me hear from you. I am enclosing an envelope 
for your convenience. 


4 
> 
re 


es 


of ghie> in Christ, 
— gore Faith. feo in Chris 
rath, Nabah oP 
. Editor -- THE SIG 
«ie e 
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THE SIGN even gets credit for an assist 
to Cupid. One woman told us of a young 
‘ lady grieving over a broken romance. 
; She saw an ad in THE SIGN for a posi- 
tion on the West Coast, answered, got 
H the job, met her ideal Catholic man, is 
now “‘living happily forever after!’ 
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Still another accolade for rectifying in- 
temperance. The man himself told us. 
Went all the way back to THE SIGN of 
September ‘47 and the incisive article, 
“It’s Fun To Get Drunk.” “Reading it 
straightened me out,’’ he said. 


er er eee ee 





To get back where we began—Michigan 
and THE SIGN as a wedding gift. A man 
from Menominee received it that way, 
kept renewing. Startled us, though, when 
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This is a letter we want to have framed. A unique renewal from The - 
Aspirants at St. Francis Prep, 425 Buell Avenue, Joliet, Ill. It’s our 
Exhibit A—to prove SIGN subscribers want to be reminded to renew. 
Sister M. Johanna, 0.S.I"., Mistress of Aspirants, tells us she hadn’t replied 
to our previous letters. ‘However, the last one I couldn’t disregard.” She 
turned it over to Sister Anthony Marie to answer with cartoons. Our 
thanks to both Sisters. Our salute to St. Francis Prep which gives high 
school girls opportunity to see religious life at close range before deciding 
formally to enter the noviti ; cee 4 





he wrote: ‘Have permitted my subscrip- 
tion to expire so more SIGNS may be 
sold!’ The answer? He had taken over 
the Holy Name Society’s magazine rack 
in the church vestibule. ‘Every month 
since, | have received and sold 12 cop- 
ies.’’ Thank you, Harold K. Johnson! 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE 
; Promotion Dept. 
| UNION CITY, N. J 
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PICKLE FORK, 
with flerce Griffon 


BUTTER KNIFE, 
with Julius Caesar 


SUGAR SHELL, 
with Apollo the 
Sun-God 


Illustrated 
Actual Size / 





To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- 
ting with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! These exquisite pieces were 
hand-made by the skilled craftsmen of Flor- 
ence with techniques going back to the 
Renaissance. You’ll delight in having them 
on your dinner table, as will your guests! 

Beautiful Gifts From the World Over— 
Without Payment. Of Duty Or Postage! 

Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of all— 
wouldn’t you like to make your home a 

“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 





eater Wh y 


one 


/ Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made by 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


Chis Exquisite 6-Piece Set 


of Florentine Silver— 


-y direct by mail from Florence, Italy-without payment of duty or postage 


MUSTARD SPOON, 
with Winged Lion 


DRESSING SERVER, 
with Romulus, Remus 
and Wolf Mother 


OLIVE FORK, with 
Lily of Florence 





the World Choppers Club 


this beautiful Florentine Silver Setting 
without charge. Then, as a member of the 
Around-the- World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 
country—and with it will come a:colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift and 
adding even more glamour to your shipment! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join for a 2-month Trial Period, or for a 
4-month, 6-month, or 12-month Regular 
Membership. When your gift packages begin 
arriving, covered with fascinating stamps 
from distant lands, you’ll be delighted you 
joined! However, if you become displeased 
in any way, resign membership and your un- 
used payment will be refunded. 


Furthermore, if you are not delighted 
with the first selection sent to your home, 
keep it, as well as the Florentine Silver, and 
receive a full refund. Mail coupon now while 
these lovely settings from Florence are 
being offered FREE for joining! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB © 71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N.J. 


July, 1954 

















preans. ag -World Shoppers Club, 


De Oo 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member 
and send me the Florentine Sil- cae, neve: 3 
ver direct from Italy FREE for quest for a 
joining. Start regular monthly renewal or re- 
shipments of the Club’s selection instatement of 


if ber- 
of foreign merchandise direct to es ae we 


me from countries of origin and can avoid 
continue through the following duplicating 
term of membership: countries 

1 2 Months Trial ....... $ 5.00 ($2.50 per gift) 


O 4 Months Membership . . .9.00 ($2.25 per gift) 
O 6 Months Membership ..12.00 ($2.00 per gift) 
0 12 Months Membership . .22.00 ($1.83 per gift) 











I enclose remittance for $......++++- 
Name. 
(Please Print) 
Address. 
City & Zone. State 
(NOTE: All shipments come to ag without payment 


of duty or po; e. How wore yp S, Post Office 
Dept. charges a service 15e for delivering 
foreign packages, watch” is pa. by your postman 
and cannot be prepaid.) 

IN CANADA, 3 months, as 95; 6 months, $14.00; 
12 months, $26.00. Delivered to your —e with- 
out payment of additional auty or postag 


Address: 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 26, Que. 


























CRUISE TO ALASKA 


with Catholic Friends 


Enjoy this excellent escorted trip of good 
fellowship and congeniality. Can you go 
August 12 to Sept. 4? Our cruise to magnifi- 
cent Alaska is “tops” in cool, inspiring 
Summer Vacations. 

Send for free folder “Alaska”, with pictures 
and description of our 7th “Great Country” 
cruise for guests of Catholic Faith. Please 
address: James A. Portal, 914 Northern 
Pacific Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYM 
MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. es 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom > Poconos. 
Located mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet. 
V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Spyies Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT mn oP 29, PA. 
I = Pocono 3551 
h. Owner-Mgmt. 

Enjoy a holiday of music-making, 
singing and folk-dancing with the 
famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
in the beautiful Green Mts. of Vermont 
Three 1 Sing Week: 

july 184ap. 26 = me Trapp 


Liturgical Week Family 

















Aug. 2-12 é 
Msgr. Heliriegel Music 
assisting 

Write for detais © CAMP 


MISS S. S. TRAPP, STOWE, VERMOND 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


Marian Year Gift 
MADONNA 


Beautiful flower- 
decorated hand- 
made ceramic 
madonna. Highly 
glazed — china 
painted. 4%" 
high ....$2.00 
Postage prepaid with 


cash, check or moncy 
order, COD’s accepted. 


ROSE STUDIO, Topanga, Calif. Box 338 
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LETTER 








Main Street: Ireland 


I have thoroughly enjoyed your article 
entitled: “Main Street, Ireland,” by Maura 
Laverty in the April issue of THE SIGN. 
Knowing Naas, the Lawler family, and hav- 
ing been educated for seven years by the 
LaSainte Union des Sacres Coeurs Sisters 
at their convent in Banagher, Ireland, I 
got a bit nostalgic for my early school 
days. 

Mrs. ERNEST NEHRING 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


I was delighted to read the article “Main 
Street, Ireland” in the April issue of THE 
Sicn. It was about Naas, which was my 
mother’s home town. Many of the places 
which she used to talk about were men- 
tioned. In fact, even the street she lived 
on—New Row. It gave me great pleasure to 
read this, as it made the town seem more 
real to me. Even the names of some of the 
principals had a familiar ring—as my 
mother’s name was Byrne and her mother’s 
was Doyle. I hope you can have more 
articles like this in the future. 

BERNICE HARTIGAN 
Frienpsuip, N. Y. 


Main Street: the South 


I think the article “Main Street, the 
South” is truthful, but it doesn’t tell the 
whole truth by any means. For instance, I 
live in a very beautiful home, but behind a 
lattice in my back yard is the garbage can. 
I could take a picture of the garbage can 
and write an article concerning that spot 
which would show a pretty sordid situation 
for the president of a college, although it 
would be a correct portrayal so far as it 
went. Any city that I have ever visited has 
its slum area, and such areas are not neces- 
sarily restricted to the Negroes. There are 
slum areas in Greenville in which Negroes 
live. There are also some splendid areas 
with lovely homes. If Mr. Lomask had 
wanted to tell the whole story he should 
have, also, run a picture of some of those. 

Through a slow process of educa- 
tion, which has been greatly accentuated in 
the past ten years, many of the tenant class 
both white and colored in the South are 
improving their vision as to what consti- 
tutes a higher level of living, and this slow 
process of education will, we hope, 
eventually cause so much dissatisfaction 
with existing standards that they will at- 
tempt to project their own efforts in help- 
ing to alleviate the condition and thus 


attain a higher standard of living in all 
areas. 

. The Government has helped both in 
the South and in the North in the larger 
cities, but the smaller cities are still suffer- 
ing from things that I have mentioned as 
well as from those mentioned in Mr. 
Lomask’s article about Greenville. 

J. D. Messick, PRESIDENT 
East CAROLINA COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


. A Mr. Lomask, a northerner, non- 
resident, is not completely qualified to re- 
flect on southern life in Greenville. (Why 
not get either an educated southern native 
of Greenville, or a white resident who 
could give an authoritative report?) 

The pictures above the article are quite 
deceiving. Evidently they accentuate the 
worst—certainly any city has slums com- 
parable to these. 

The two sources—a taxicab driver and 
Negro cabby—hardly were reliable witnesses 
to include pro or con. 

I seem to doubt the merit of this type of 
report. 

Pvt. WILLIAM TASH 
Camp Crowper, Mo. 


Thank you for your article entitled, 
“Main Street, the South,” by Milton 
Lomask, which appeared in the May issue 
of your magazine. 

I appreciated it a great deal because it 
presented a true picture of what the South 
is really like today. It has, at least on my 
part, destroyed many misconceptions which 
I entertained concerning the South, what its 
people are like, and particularly about the 
color line, its position, and how well de- 
fined it is. 

I believe that the author has shown the 
true spirit of the southern states without 
succumbing to the southerner’s blindness 
to its faults and defects and without in- 
dulging in the Yankee’s contempt for the 
vanishing, but still evident, Jim Crow 
policy. 

MARLISE GUNTHER 
Los ANGELFS, CALIF. 


France at Twilight 


Lately your wonderful magazine has had 
many articles on France. I wish that many 
Frenchmen could read them. All the 
articles are really good, but “France at 
Twilight” was right on the nail. I enjoyed 
it very much because it shows sincere and 
constructive love for France, as the axiom 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Needed: A Far East Policy 


T is hardly necessary to point out that things 

haven't been going well for us in the Far East. 

The Communists have taken complete control 
of China; they have bitten off half of Korea and 
are tightening their grip on Indo-China, the key to 
Southeast Asia. Stopped momentarily in their drive 
westward through Europe, they are all-out to con- 
quer Asia. This is not a change of policy but of 
tactics, for, as Lenin said, the road to Paris leads 
through Peking and Delhi. 

It is important for the West to save what it can 
of Asia. If you think this area isn’t important, just 
take a look at a map. The non-Communist world 
of the Far East stretches from Japan southward 
through Formosa, the Philippines, and Indonesia. 
At the southeastern tip of the mainland are Indo- 
China, Burma, Thailand, and Malaya. There are 
288 million people in this area. The southern part 
contains the rice bow] of Asia as well as immense 
supplies of tin, rubber, and oil. The northern part 
has great and highly developed industrial capacity. 
Control of this territory would vastly increase the 
power of the Reds in a war with the West. 

And just take another glance at the map to see 
how important this area would be strategically in 
the hands of the Reds. It would shield Asia against 
an approach from the U.S. It could open the door 
for the Reds to Australia to the south and India 
and the Middle East to the west. 

We must take action soon or give up all hope of 
saving Asia from the Reds. 

As a first step, we shall have to give some assur- 
ances to our anti-Communist friends in this area. 
They live in the shadow of the menace of Red 
China and the U.S.S.R. Often the threat is at the 
very door, from across a poorly defended frontier. 
Everybody sees what the Reds can do, but nobody 
knows what the anti-Communist powers can or will 
do. In fact, we ourselves don’t know, and if we 
did know we wouldn’t act without consulting our 
allies. No wonder our Asian friends hesitate to 
come out openly on our side. 

We must formulate and declare a clear, definite 
policy. It needn’t be an ultimatum, but it would 
say in effect to the Reds, so far and no farther. That 
sounds like a threat of war, and that is really what 


it is. But it is a calculated risk we shall have to take 
if we don’t want to surrender the world to the 
Communists country by country and in the end 
have to fight them alone. 

We can have no success in the Far East unless we 
lay the specter of colonialism. The Asians have an 
intense, fanatical, and abiding hatred of anything 
associated with it. It is by cashing in on this hatred 
that the Reds have conquered much of Asia with- 
out using a single Russian soldier. They have 
pitted Asian against Asian. It is essential that we 
and our allies make a clear, bold, definite statement 
that the states of Indo-China will have complete 
and absolute freedom on a certain date. We must 
make it clear to all Asiatic states that we have no 
interest in the Far East beyond keeping it free 
from all domination, whether Western or Com- 
munist. We hope that it is not already too late 
and that the anti-Communists of Asia will not 
believe that such a declaration is forced by circum- 
stances and insincere. 

One of our greatest difficulties is that our allies 
Britain and France seem determined to march down 
that same road of appeasement that stretched briefly 
and tragically from the Nazi invasion of the Rhine- 
land in 1936 to the invasion of Poland in 1939. The 
road to World War II led through only three short 
years of appeasement. 


ODAY there is only one important difference, 

besides the substitution of Communists for 

Nazis. It is the presence of the United States, 
not only as an active participant in international 
affairs, but as the leader. 

If there is any hope for peace, it lies in a fearless 
U.S. leadership demonstrated by forceful words 
and actions. Many think the Nazis stumbled into 
a war they neither wanted nor expected. Let us 
make sure the Reds don’t do the same. 


Teathe aleh Fete, €P 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


, Religious Nowe Phota 
Canonization of St. Pius X attracted whole world’s at- 


tention. His motto—“To restore all things in Christ”— 
deserves meditation and action by every true Catholic 


Shinn a So. | 
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United Press Photo 
These are the NAACP attorneys who won anti-segregation 


victory in the Supreme Court. The big job still ahead: to 
bring about change in the South as amicably as possible 
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ECHNICALLY, our medical profession continues to 

amaze us with far-reaching discoveries. Wonder drugs 
are commonplace. New techniques of surgery are master- 
pieces of skill. Progress is so 
rapid that the layman is lost in 
admiration. But. the economics 
of the medical profession has not 
advanced to the same degree. 
In fact, there are signs that this phase of medicine is going 
backward. A startling example of this was the move taken 
by the New York State Medical Society which would, in 
effect, destroy group health in New York City. 

Under the guise of “clarifying” the code of medical ethics, 
the Society would forbid prepaid group plans from adver- 
tising or from hiring doctors on a salary basis. It is held 
that when a group which employs a panel of doctors adver- 
tises, it is the same as if the individual doctors were to 
advertise. This is considered unethical. 

Even more basic is the attack on the salaried panel ol 
doctors. The Society holds that salaried doctors should 
work only for public-welfare cases. Paying patients should 
pay their fees directly to the doctor and should have free 
choice of any physician they may want, not merely a choice 
among panel members. 

The negative and unrealistic attitude of these doctors 
appalls us. Group health, industrial medicine, and union 
medical plans have been among the most progressive medical 
steps taken in recent times. They have brought compre- 
hensive, high-class medical care to millions who could not 
otherwise afford it. These plans are more inclusive than 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and private insurance programs. 


Medical Economies 
Advances Backward 


HERE is no ethical reason why salaried doctors should 
i + confined solely to public-welfare cases. The great 
majority of our population do not fall into the category ol 
welfare cases. Neither do they 
belong to the group that can eas- 
ily afford and obtain high-class 
medical care at the going rates. 
Families whose annual income 
ranges from two to six thousand dollars may find compre 
hensive care a heavy burden. Many will neglect their health 
because they cannot afford full treatment. 

The average person has no difficulty in meeting routine 
medical bills for ailments that can be handled by a family 
physician. Hospital bills are no burden for the millions who 
enjoy prepaid hospitalization coverage. But the difficult 
illness that calls for treatment by one or more specialists can 
be a crushing financial problem. 

Whether this problem is met by group health or by pri- 
vate, fixed-fee clinics is not important. What is essential is 
that specialized diagnosis and treatment be made available 
at costs which the average person can afford. When organ- 
ized medicine attacks such systems without offering a work- 
able alternative, it is doing a disservice to the profession and 
to the nation. 

Above all, we must be realistic about the so-called right 


How Free Is The 
Patient’s Choice? 
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Religious News Photo 
We salute Congressmen who want to add 
“Under God” to pledge of allegiance to flag 
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United Press Photos 
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UN official Ralph Bunche was cleared uncondi- _— — - . Pil 
tionally by gov’t loyalty board. This is one Senate is investigating influx of Red literature into U.S. Lo 
clearance that should stick. Bunche has A point to remember is that much of it is needed for use in of 


served U.S. well in his work for world peace studies by experts of what is going on inside the U.S.S.R. 


of free choice of a physician by a patient. How can the aver- 


A matter of special note, here, is the fact that the more 


age patient exercise an intelligent free choice of a doctor? vicious the public and the more mercenary the press, the less Fc 
Many persons are limited in choice by considerations of defense minorities have against them. Which means that be 
distance and availability. when innocence needs protection most, it gets it least. ha 
Even if these points did not limit a patient’s choice, he That is how Freedom of the Press can work out as it is pt 
rarely has the means jor knowing in advance the ability and currently exercised in the United States of America. More, fo 
skill of the physician he chooses. that is how it does work out in many instances. fic 
For these reasons, group health has brought better medi- 
cal care to millions of average patients. We hope that the Sa mild example of what we mean, we direct you to a h: 
American Medical Association will not ratify the action of —. issue of Look magazine. Look published an ar- r¢ 
the New York State Society. ticle, in the Blanshard-Oxnam vein, entitled “What Disturbs A 
Protestants About Catholics.” 
N some bright day in the future, when men have be- , The effect of this article was to it 
C) come more civilized and the methods of democracy took Pines hold up Catholics as suspect citi- il 
will have been refined, Freedom of the Press, as it is fre- Us Up zens of the United States. All 
quently exercised in this coun- the old, mildewed accusations v 
: iry, will be booted among the were toted out. The drowsing hatred of undiscriminating s 
Chartered old tin cans and smashed fend- Protestants—and others—was alerted and massaged into t 
irresponsibility ers of the civic junk yard and vigor. Catholics again experienced that familiar, sickening c 
blessedly removed from the more sense of being stepchildren of Uncle Sam. Civic disharmony— 
pleasant haunts of the citizenry. As the formula works out which tends to abate under the normal social exchanges ‘ 
now, minorities have no recourse from persecution by the of life—was churned up like mud in a wagon rut. 
press exercised under the magic name of freedom. A more In the following issue of the magazine, a list of accusa- ' 


advanced democracy must find a defense for them. 

Take the case of a publication which is trying to jack-up 
circulation. Give this publication a low-grade publishing 
morality—a disposition to do anything the law allows to catch 
customers. Give it, too, a public which is bigoted against 
@ certain minority group and easily aroused against it. 

The publication in question can deliberately fan that 
bigotry, making citizens yearn to sneer and scratch at each 
other’s eyes. And the minority group, which is the victim 
of this money greed, can do nothing about the matter, ex- 
cept cry out im protest after the damage has been irretriev- 
ably done. It is blocked by the sacred formula the Freedom 
of the Press. 
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tive questions was addressed to Catholics, and a Catholic 
was given the opportunity to answer. This second article 
represented equitable editorial planning, except for this 
question which might be asked about the whole idea: Why 
must Catholics, unlike Protestants and Jews, be always justi- 
fying their right to be accepted as honest Americans? How 
come that Look feels authorized to grab us by the lapel, 
give us a shake, and say: Now tell us why you belong in 
America? And, incidentally, how can Look feel so complacent 
about scuffing the sensibilities of 30,000,000 potential sub- 
scribers? 

As for the first article, it should never have been pub- 
lished. If an equivalent article were published about the 
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Jews, Look would have committed commercial | suicide. 
Fortunately for them, the Jews of the United States are 
better cushioned against such editorial antics. They don’t 
have to trust a publication’s sense of publishing justice. They 
possess both the organization and economic strength to rein- 
force the publisher’s conscience with a wholesome case of 
fidgits. More power to them! 

This is why we say that the democracy of the future will 
have no such silly formula of complete exemption from 
responsibility as Freedom of the Press is considered to give 
American publications. 

For, actually, the formula means that an American minor- 
ity has no sure rights but what it can ransom with money or 
intimidation. 

As for Catholics—it looks as though, in the meantime, they 
will have to save up a lot more money and get a lot more 
tough if they expect some improved form of social osmosis 
to allow the full strength of their democratic rights to seep 
down to them. , 

Until they do, Look can take many another “gratuitous 
crack at them. So can anybody else. Anywhere. Anytime. 


HINKING people have long known that logic, like 

high-test uranium ore and Christian charity, is in rela- 
tively short supply throughout the world. Occasionally, situ- 
ations arise which shock us with 
a demonstration of how acutely 
short the supply really is. Re- 
cently, in Denmark, twenty-four 
civil service workers rebelled 
against government regulations which grant married em- 
ployees a higher wage scale than single ones. 

Seven men and seven women of the group were reported 
as planning a mass marriage and then an immediate mass 
divorce. This quick sortie into the connubial category, they 
figured, would qualify them for the increment in salary. 


The Skinny Cupid 
With Ieicle Darts 


July, 1954 


Pilgrims from Germany, Austria, and Switzerland light peace torches at 
Lourdes. They will carry the flames all over Europe. Said Bishop Theas 
of Lourdes in blessing: “Let them be a message of peace among nations.” 
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The disconcerting thing about the plan is its almost dra- 
matically conspicuous absence of logic. 

Marriage is essentially a permanent surrender of oneself 
to another as a sexual partner in activities which tend to the 
begetting of children. 

Logic promptly concludes that if an agreement is sexual 
but impermanent, it is no more a marriage than the agree- 
ment which a seaman on leave might make for a night with 
a painted wench on 8th Ave., New York, or in Scollay 5Sq., 
Boston. Its environment is not the home but the brothel. 
Its customary emoluments do not include a raise in pay. 

On the other hand, logic concludes that if the agreement, 
besides being impermanent, is also non-sexual, the ensuing 
liaison is only a state of business incorporation. It is a 
short term franchise to combine with a partner for the pur- 
pose of making money. It is the kind of thing General 
Motors is. Or F. W. Woolworth. Or the A&P. 

An economic merger of this kind could no more be called 
a marriage than could such noted partnerships as the cough- 
drop “Smith Brothers,” or “Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
and Beane.” Yet this is the kind of amour which the Danish 
letter carriers and Congressional stenographers had in mind 
when they contemplated their sudden exit from and their 
frantic return to bachelorhood. 

It is as impossible to marry one day with the idea of 
divorcing the next as it is to have your head cut off one 
day with the idea of having it re-welded to your torso the 
next. Marriage, like decapitation, commits one to a perma- 
nent “way of life.” 

You may call an escapade a marriage. Just as you might 
call yourself a musician upon purchasing a violin and a 
trick hair-do, But you are abusing language and logic. You 
are talking in code. You deserve to be laughed at. 

And any community that would honor such mislabeling of 
old familiar things, like marriage, should be laughed at. 

The community could be Denmark. Or the U.S.A. 








This Vietnamese poet went on hunger 
strike at Geneva conference. Strike 
may not achieve anything, but it sym- 
bolizes courage of the Indo-Chinese 





* United Press Photos 
Costumed as priest and nun, these six-year-olds in Wash- 


ington, D.C., seem to enjoy their ice-cream cones. Says 
he: “Say Sister (slurp) how’s your vacation coming?” 





Three labor leaders, McDonald of Steelworkers, Lewis of 
Mine Workers, and Beck of the Teamsters, threaten to split 
labor movement in power play against CIO, AFL presidents 
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Extent of Red infiltration in Central America is shown on 
this significant map. If figures mean anything, U.S. should 
keep the whole Central American area under observation 
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Views in Brief 


Dienbienphu on the Hudson. Another heroic battle for 
justice seems to have been lost, this one a labor fight on 
New York’s crime-ridden waterfront. With but a few chal. 
lenged ballots still in question, the new AFL dock union 
lost out by a narrow margin of 300-odd votes to the old 
International Longshoremen’s Association, proven corrupt in 
myriad dock investigations. Reason for defeat: divided AFL 
leadership, poor AFL strategy in a recent ILA-backed strike, 
and general cynicism among dockworkers. However, the 
AFL is looking ahead. It has granted complete autonomy to 
the new union and will back the local dockmen to the full, 
With this kind of independence and support, the AFL will 
be a good bet come next dock election in two years. 


Humanity on Trial. Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, chief of the 
UN Technical Assistance Administration, in an address to 
St. Ambrose College graduates, indicted humanity for its 
failure to eradicate “the festering sore, potent with the 
threat of war, of social injustice on an international scale.” 
He depicted graphically the “unnecessary” plight of starving, 
shivering, homeless millions. Humanity, he said, “has failed 
to use its increased technological knowledge for the common 
good.” The sentence has not yet been handed down, but it 
may well be the tragedy of World War III, 


Religion and Racism. Protestants are becoming con- 
cerned over the increasing number of Negro converts to 
Catholicism who were convinced at least partially by the 
Church’s attitude on racial justice. If a Christian Century 
article is any evidence, the Protestants will rely on rattling 
the old “anti-popery” skeleton in the hope of stemming the 
tide. We don’t believe it will work. Unless Protestant 
churches clean their temples of the stains of racism, they 
can’t expect to hold the Negro. 


Afrikaner. In South Africa, Dr. Malan is tightening segre- 
gation. “We don’t look down on the native,” he said unctu- 


ously. But he spoke of them as children, uneducated, back- 
ward, primitive, far from civilized. “We,” he added easily, 
“are different.” He is unbending in his fight for absolute 
segregation in every part of South Africa’s life. He wants 
the natives confined to certain reserves chosen by the whites. 
He wants them limited to certain occupations. Even those of 
mixed blood must come off the white voters’ register. He 
fears whites may lose their self-imposed supremacy. Com- 
munists, meanwhile, woo the natives. Will freedom lose here 
too? 


Peace Pipe. “We should establish with Russia links which 
will convince the Russian people and the Soviet Govern- 
ment that we wish them peace, happiness, and ever-increas- 
ing prosperity and enrichment of life in their own mighty 
land.” So spoke the old Churchill, whose final ambition is to 
be the great peace-maker of the mid-century. The Marquess 
of Salisbury is more realistic. He dissociates himself from 
Red China; he urges a time limit on Geneva; he insists that 
British foreign policy must not diverge from U.S. policy 
and that it doesn’t pay to appease a scoundrel. 


A La Mode. In I'rench Morocco there are signs of rising 
nationalisin, boycotts, and violence. The natives want free- 
dom of assembly, of press, of education, and other freedoms 
now denied them. So far the French have tried strong-arm 
methods; now they have sent Lacoste to try a softer policy. 
We have large air bases there and are involved in support 
of France. France is concerned about our strength; she wants 
the Moroccans to know who is boss. If France goes neutral 
she could order us off the bases: she holds the titles. 
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The Padre 
Follows His Flock 


by THEODORE J. RADTKE 











Mexican Braceros leave family and 


country to work in America. Behind them come 


Mexican priests. 
Morales, unaccus- 


ATHER Pepe 
tomed to this mode of travel, 


stepped aboard the big plane and fum- 
bled as he took a seat. Sitting there, he 
trembled with the plané when the mo- 
tors coughed and sputtered and shot 
their final blast before spinning into 
vibrant, surging life. 

Up in the sky, he looked down on his 
beloved Mexico and breathed a prayer 
of good-by to the lovely Lady of Juan 
Diego. Up there in the sky, his thoughts 
ran ahead to the north, to the country 
of the great Tio Samuel, (Uncle Sam) , 
where thousands of his people were 
working on the farms, away from home 
and family, “exiles” who were sheep 
without a shepherd. 

Fly north, Father Pepe, to the Mexi- 
can Bracero. 


July, 1954 


This is the story of Father Pepe 


Father Morales was one of twenty- 
three priests from various dioceses of 
Mexico loaned to the Bishops of the 
United States to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the more than 48,000 Braceros 
working on farms from Texas to Cali- 
fornia and from Michigan to Mississippi. 

International agreement between the 
two countries brought the Braceros 
(hired hands) to the United States with 
a working contract. Recruiting the farm 
workers from the interior of Mexico, ar- 
ranging their transportation, and allo- 
cating them to the farms of the U.S., 
was an operation started by the two gov- 
ernments during the war. It never 
stopped. 

Once the Braceros were located on 
their jobs, their lot became very much 
like that of a child away from home for 










Above: The Bracero is 
toughened by sun, dust, work. 
Left: Fr. Pepe preaches. The 

same language is a key to hearts 


the first time. In a foreign country, 
speaking a strange language, taking or- 
ders from a foreman, there was little to 
life but rising in the morning, working 
the fields by day, and sleeping exhausted 
at night. 

Camp life for farm workers is mo- 
notonously the same everywhere, just as 
Father Pepe was soon to discover it in 
the camps of the Imperial Valley. 


So this was San Antonio! America! 
The sun was blazing hot in June in 
contrast to the 7000-foot altitude of 
Mexico City. 

Fortunately the clerk at the desk was 
bilingual. 

“How soon will my plane leave for 
San Diego?” Father Pepe displayed his 
ticket. “I'll be glad to get out of this 
heat and up in the clouds again.” 

“Go to gate 5, Father, over that way; 
the plane will be loading in about ten 
minutes.” 

For a moment the thought stopped 
him. In this same country, through the 
intense heat of the day, a hundred 
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thousand of his compatriots, some 
Braceros, many thousands of Mexican- 
American citizens, and legions of “wet- 
backs,” were working on the farms of all 
south Texas in the cotton and vege- 
tables and the citrus. Texas rivaled Cali- 
fornia in the production of oranges; 
“pink” grapefruit is a Texas brag. 

“You are needed here, too, Father 
Pepe.” 

“But I am assigned to the Bishop of 
San Diego to work in the Imperial 
Valley.” 

Poor Father Pepe—better not tell him 
what the Valley is like in June. He 
will learn soon enough. 


HE heat was stifling when he ar- 

rived in El] Centro. He felt it when 
he stepped out of the plane for a few 
minutes at Tucson, he saw it shim- 
mering below as he flew over the 
desert from Phoenix toward Yuma, he 
sensed it looking down at the narrow 
strip of highway running through the 
billowing dunes of powdered sand that 
stretches west of the Colorado River to 
an oasis of green fields at—could that be 
FE] Centro down there? Is this the Im- 
perial Valley? 

The pastor of El Centro showed him 
the new car the next morning. In San 
Diego the Bishop had told him about 
it. He had difficulty explaining that he 
did not know how to drive. 

“Back home in Aguascalientes I never 
had the opportunity to learn,” he said 
in Latin. 

But he learned and soon he felt con- 
fident enough to drive alone even at 
night. 

He drove off hesitantly to explore 
the first camp where the men were 
housed. Off the highway, down a dusty 
trail, and along the edge of a field of 


The road back home. 


in new clothes, begin the return to Mexico 





cotton he guided his shining-new me- 
chanical horse. There before him sat 
the barracks building, dusty and un- 
painted since the war, all the doors and 
windows open to inhale the tiny breeze 
just beginning to waft itself over the 
panting landscape at sunset. Nothing 
was ever more welcome here than the 
evening breeze. 

Father Pepe stepped out of his car 
and called to a huddle of men smoking 
lazily as they sat on the rickety step of 
the doorway. 

“Buenas tardes, que tal, hombres, 
Mexicanos!” 

From his manner and his accent they 
already knew him. When he announced 
he was from Aguascalientes, come to be 
their “pastor in exile,” the smiles and 
grins on the faces of the sturdy, sun- 
tanned men gave this initial meeting the 
flavor of a family reunion. 

The tongue he used was Spanish, the 
soft, sonorous tones which the men of 
Mexico learned from their mothers. This 
was the key to all hearts. The future 
was secure now that “their priest” was 
among them. 

They could talk to him. He would 
understand their problems, the big trou- 
bles, which to others would be only 
trifles. 

He could speak for them to the fore- 
man; he could voice their complaints; 
he could tend them in their sickness; he 
could help them fill out the multiple 
papers, which were such a maze when 
it came to filing for insurance and bene- 
fits. 

“Father Pepe—they took Juan An- 
drade to the calabozo (jail) , last night.” 

He could represent their cause before 
the authorities and speak for them 
when they ran into trouble with the law. 
He was their protector and guardian. 


Two Braceros, dressed 





A young Mexican girl works in 
the fields. For her, a man’s job 


“Father, I have this money here, and 
I want to send it to my family—it is so 
hard to make out the papers.” 

Sure, Father Pepe would take care of 
it, even if he himself had never yet been 
inside a U.S. post office. 

Each year the Mexican farm workers 
were sending an estimated seventy mil- 
lion dollars in earnings to their families 
in Mexico. At home they could never 
earn enough to raise their standard of 
living. 

By contracting his labor for farm work 
in the United States the fortunes of 
many a Mexican farmer improved. The 
Mexican grapevine-radio carried the 
news to all twenty-six millions of its 
inhabitants. There were a _ hundred 
hands available at the recruiting centers 
ior every contract. 

These Braceros were guaranteed work 
and pay over a period of months at a 
stipulated wage; their housing, simple 
and poor as camp-style living must be, 
was assured; they received two hours 
pay for a rainy day; their hospital bills 
were paid because the contract required 
this insurance. They paid the premium 
from their wages. 

“Father, you will come to say Mass 
for us, no?” 

“You, my friends,” said Father Pepe, 
“are my parishioners and all the camps 
hereabouts are my parish. From now on 
you will have Mass every Sunday. But 
I must make up the schedule first. There 
are many camps like this I must visit.” 


HE “parish,” scattered here and 
there among growing-green desert- 
dusty crops of the irrigated valley, con- 
sisted of between 1600 and 2000 men. 


There were eleven camps in all, 25 to 300 


workers in each. Father Pepe learned his 
way in the dark and made up a schedule 


Fr. Pepe brings a sympathetic 
and helping hand to lonely men 
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to visit three of them each evening. He 
recited the rosary with the men, in- 
structed them, heard their confessions 
sitting on the edge of a bed, and re- 
turned each night tired but happy to 
the rectory in Brawley by eleven. 

The “parish” had no church but the 
open air beside the barracks where the 
men were housed, where they ate and 
siept and told stories and strummed 
their guitars and sang the tuneful songs 
of old Mexico, where they thought their 
homesick thoughts of wife and children 
and wrote their letters hunched over an 
old beer carton—the place that had to 
be called “home.” 

“Men, Catholics, Mexicans, your home 
should be blessed like every other Cath- 
olic home. Tomorrow night after the 
rosary I shall bless your home with holy 
water. And you must select the name of 
some Saint for your patron.” 

The following evening an _ excited 
group awaited the arrival of their priest. 
Father Pepe came at the appointed hour, 
donned his surplice, and gave out the 
rosary with the men kneeling in the 
open dust before the camp. Standing on 
the doorway step he preached a little 
ferverine -before entering into the 
lodgings. 

“What Saint have you chosen for 
your patron?” 

“San Miguel,” they chimed in unison. 

“San Juan,” it was at the next stop. 
“Guadalupe — Santa Maria — Sagrado 
Corazon.” 

They followed him inside and did not 
hesitate to call out as he passed their 
little “private” corner. ‘““Mucha agua, 
padre, mucha agua!” (Lots of water, 
Father, lots of water.) 

Father Pepe had an extra large bottle 
of holy water along for this occasion; 
there is no satisfaction in it unless the 
place is practically watered down in 
every nook and crack. 


UNDAY morning the Mass came 
S into camp. 

“Here, Pedro, take this stand and set 
it up over there by that trailer wagon. 
Take this kit and lay out the vestments. 
I will go inside and hear confessions.” 

The portable Mass kit, the gift of Ex- 
tension Society, fitted nicely on the col- 
lapsible stand Father Pepe had quickly 
designed. The Mass had to move swiftly 
on Sunday, twice in the morning and 
once in the afternoon. The men used 
the ground for kneelers and benches 
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A lucky and eager Bracero pushes his way into America during hiring 
at the border. For every contract there are a hundred desperate hands 


alike, anxious to listen for an hour— 
such is the custom of a devotedly Cath- 
olic people—to a sermon on the doc- 
trines of their religion, or a talk on one 
of the Saints. 

Not all the camps could have Mass 
every Sunday. On the feast of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, and other special occa- 
sions, Father Pepe invited all the camps 
to the church downtown. Hundreds of 
devout men taxing the the capacity of 
the parish church was a beautiful lesson 
in practical Catholicity for the com- 
munity. 

As he came away from campo Sa- 
grado Corazon that Sunday afternoon 
Father Morales was deep in sympathy 
with these men. 

“It is not much different from living 
in a chicken coop.” He drove on won- 
dering, bewildered by the American 
fetish of production on the grand scale, 
cost what it may in sweating labor and 
human sacrifice. 

This, he knew, was brought on by the 
industrial-type farming operations which 
prevail in the irrigated sections of the 
country where the land has to stretch 
for miles in evenly-graded acres with 
ditches running along the fence lines to 
carry the water to the thirsty, dusty 
earth of the lowlands. 

He saw it there on the silo in the field 
as he drove along the highway between 
Brawley and El Centro. A line painted 
around its middle about thirty feet up 
from the level of the terrain in those 
parts told him that was “sea level.” He 
realized how it was possible to carry 


the Colorado River water in canals for 
two hundred miles from Hoover Dam 
to transform this desert waste into a 
luscious garden of citrus and orange, 
lemons and dates and figs, of cotton 
and celery, carrots and sugar beets, let- 
tuce and tomatoes, the winter salad bow] 
for all the restaurants and dining rooms 
of the nation. 

The planting, the tilling, the hoeing, 
the watering, and the harvesting of these 
crops, principally the harvesting, re- 
quired the toughened hands of experi- 
enced men who know how to work in 
the sun at 90 to 110 degrees, who can 
live in the dust and wallow in the mud 
for 60 to 70 cents an hour, whose back 
can bend all day long pulling and 
bunching carrots or plucking cotton 
bolls from their hulls while dragging a 
15-foot-long cotton bag from the start 
to the unseen end of the row. 

“A man without stamina and experi- 
ence wouldn’t last very long at this 
work,” he mused. “I am glad my men 
are contented.” 


E was mistaken. Three of the men 
H were missing from Sacred Heart 
camp the very next day. 

“Where do you think they went, 
Beto?” 

“Father—to Los Angeles, I think,— 
they can get lost there and La Migra 
(immigration officers) will not find 
them.” 

There were the few adventurers who 
entered the U.S. on a contract only to 
disappear. The farmer was responsible 
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for them. When they were discovered 
missing, he reported them to the immi- 
gration authorities. 

The disappearance of two or three 
was no cause for consternation. Thou- 
sands were living and working illegally 
in the United States, some of them ap- 
prehended every day of the year, more 
during the peak harvest seasons. They 
were called alambristas, line-jumpers. 
When caught, they were deported. 

“They are free, Father—they have no 
wife and children like us.” 

After several successful entries and 
deportations they could learn to avoid 
detection. Their clothes and their man- 
ner would belie their legal status, but 
these could easily be changed by the 
man of experience. 

In Texas he was called a “wetback” 
because there he had to swim or ford 
the Rio Grande to enter the United 
States illegally. 

Father Pepe knew there was no law 
to prevent the farmer from hiring such 
willing hands; laws introduced in the 
Federal Congress to this effect had the 
“teeth knocked out of them” before 
passage or died a quiet death in com- 
mittee. 

When the Border Patrol arrived the 
men were silent. The law has power, 
it carries a gun. 

The officer turned to Father Pepe. 

“What drives them? They even risk 
their lives.” 

“Our people are hungry,” Father Pepe 
replied, “and they want work, the kind 
of work they can do on the farms. You 
cannot prevent them, and the law only 
throws them back across the line when 
they are caught.” 

This situation brought about more 
than a million illegal border crossings 
annually. It provided an enormous 
“slave-labor” market. 


HE use of illegal farm labor from 
j fon caused serious hardship to 
citizens of the United States desirous 
of farm jobs. Even the use of legal 
Braceros tended to keep citizens out 
of this field of employment. Since the 
foreign labor supply was always plenti- 
ful, the organization of the workers was 
hardly possible. Unorganized, there was 
no proper representation of the 5,000,- 
000 part-time and full-time citizen farm 
workers. There was no voice to present 
their cause before the government offi- 
cials, who, according to law, fixed the 
“prevailing wage’ of the area where 
Braceros worked. 

“My Braceros have all the best of it.” 
Father Pepe was right. 

The annual income of such citizen 
workers was only $500-S600. A family of 
workers might bring it up to $800-$900. 
Such work entailed necessary travel 
from one location to another. The chil- 
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dren received little or no schooling. A 
future generation of unskilled, illiterate 
citizens for a future farm-labor market 
was assured. 

“It is a shame to have our people 
violate the laws of both our countries,” 
Father Pepe apologized to the officer, 
“but all our men have picked up the 
idea of making good money here. When 
they are denied a contract, the little 
border fence is not going to stop them.” 

“Yes, you are right. Not even the 
tough, hot, shifting desert sands will 
stop them. I know. We cover that area 
with a plane.” 

To travel the lower Imperial Valley 
on foot is almost suicide. Father Pepe 
knew that many a line-jumper had died 
there in the sand. If the “poor devil” 
lived to reach civilization, the patrol, 
notified by radio, was there to arrest 





THE LINEN BANDS 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


My mother kept 
the linen bands 
that yoked my hands 
to Christ’s, and wept. 


When she was dead 
my brother laid 
them at her head— 
I was afraid. 


Now that the years 
have dulled the edge 
of priest-boy fears, 
breath kneels to pledge: 


When His nailed hand 
whose touch is kind 
must wound the mind, 
I understand. 





him and deport him. Still, nothing 
daunted, he was back trying a different 
route on the morrow. 

February in the Valley is heaven for 
weather. Father Pepe remembered the 
torrid heat of June when he longed for 
September. He was loaned for only four 
months. 

“But the men are still here and they 
need you,” Bishop Buddy had said. 
“Your Bishop has granted an extension 
of three months.” 

Then in December—another exten- 
sion. By now Father Pepe was becoming 
as homesick as the men he served. The 
weather at least was a corhfort. 

Bracero contracts ran out; thousands 
of workers filled the trucks on the high- 
way to Mexicali. He stood by and waved 
to the men. They were going home. 


What a sweet sound the words had! 

Headlines told that story while the 
grapevine told another. The U.S. was 
going to recruit Mexican workers at 
Calexico, California. The Mexico- 
United States negotiations had broken 
down; there would be no new Bracero 
contracts. 

They came from everywhere to jam 
the city of Mexicali; they milled in 
ominous gangs over the streets and 
through the shops; living in the fields 
they waited for the recruiting center in 
Calexico to open; Braceros going home 
never left the border; they stayed to 
swell the mass of seething men ready to 
spring across the line. 


Y the third day they were hungry; 
B jobs were available for only a few. 
The simmering pot was about to blow 
its lid when the Mexican army was 
called in to halt the stampede. 

“Not even the army will stop them 
the next time.” 

“No, not even death in the desert 
sand stops them now.” 

A call the next day brought Father 
Pepe hurrying; over to the hospital. 

“A line-jumper, Father—we found him 
this morning on the highway. He was 
run down during the night. No identi- 
fication.” 

Father Pepe looked down at the man 
lying in a coma, his brow furrowed with 
sorrow. Before the hour was out the 
tragedy was ended. A soul unknown re- 
turned to God. 

“How am I ever going to find his 
family?” 

The life of the Mexican farm worker, 
Bracero or alambrista, was a do-or-die 
search for work. In the search he often 
died. 

That evening he sat with the men eat- 
ing their tin-can cooking of tortillas, 
frijoles, and huevos (Mexican bread, 
beans, and eggs). Men were never made 
to live away from home like this, he was 
thinking sadly, to cook such dishes un- 
der the most trying circumstances after 
a hard day’s work. Only the poor can 
sacrifice so much for their loved ones. 

And yet, in the farm-labor market of 
the United States, his men had all the 
best of it, even better than citizen work- 
ers working the same fields. His men 
were protected by the governments of 
the U.S. and Mexico combined. 

He looked the men over, extended his 
hands in blessing, and walked slowly to 
his car. It was mud-spattered and dusty 
now, a noble machine which had car- 
ried a heart of sympathy and under- 
standing and the hands of heavenly 
grace into the carrot patches and tomato 
fields of the Valley. 

“Vayan con Dios,” (Go with God) he 
called to them. 

“Vaya con Dios, Father Pepe.” 
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Any Time tor Prayer 





How much time do you have for prayer? 


more time for prayer than for anything else 


by MARIE KILLILEA 


E don’t have to get down on our 

knees or go to church to pray. 
“Prayer is the lifting of the heart and 
mind to God.” We can pray at any time 
in any place. 

Do you travel to work or take your 
children to school? On any bus, train, 
or subway there’s always one individual 
who looks sad, frightened, or sick. For 
a moment you can interrupt your plan- 
ning Of a sales analysis or shopping tour 
to ask a merciful Saviour to help him. 

Where is the man, woman, or child, 
whose day goes by without some irrita- 
tion or disappointment? As our thirteen- 
year-old daughter, Karen, says: “Don’t 
waste it,” offer it up for the people who 
don’t know God. It doesn’t take but a 
split second and it’s most profitable. 

The rosary, we once thought, should 
be recited by the family kneeling quietly 
before an image of the Sacred Heart or 
Our Lady. We came to know this is not 
necessary. There hangs over our kitchen 
sink a crucifix and it is before this loving 
figure that we recite the rosary while 
the six of us do the dinner dishes. 

Household tasks can be tédious in the 
extreme. Don’t waste these either. Mak- 
ing beds, ironing, cleaning and, for some 
of us, sewing can be exceedingly trying. 
Sewing gives me the most trouble and 
consequently delicious opportunities for 
being a co-worker with God. Each 
stitch can have a purpose such as, “Help 
my child with his school work” or “Help 
my husband in his work.” 

When you see an ambulance, whisper 
an aspiration for the patient. When you 
see a hearse, remember the soul of the 
departed. 

When you start on a drive with the 
family, make the Sign of the Cross and 
say a Hail Mary in unison as father 
backs the car out of the driveway. If 
it’s a long drive, you can probably say 
the Rosary between toll gates. 

Both as a patient and as a mother 
of desperately ill children, I’ve accumu- 
lated almost three years of “time” within 
the sterile walls of hospitals. Not all 
patients have a knowledge of God, and 
many suffer trials sufficient to test the 
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You have 


strongest faith. When you 
pass a hospital from now on, 
remember these patients 
with a_ swift ejaculation. 
Spare another for those men 
and women consecrated to healing. 

As you pour another glass of milk tor 
your youngsters or bundle them into 
snowsuits, why not a prayer for those 
mothers and fathers whose hearts are 
torn afresh each day because they have 
not the means to relieve their children’s 
whimper of hunger and cold. 

The next time you pass a girl in the 
loveliness of pregnancy, ask St. Ann to 
give her a happy delivery. 

On a snowy or foggy evening when 
you're ensconced snugly in the sweet 
security of home, why not a prayer for 
the passengers and crew of the plane 
that momentarily affects the picture on 
your television screen? 

In the fields of television and radio, 
we can become partners with those who 
appear before the cameras and mikes 
to speak out for God and country. As 
they speak, we can ask the Holy Ghost 
to be their inspiration and their strength. 
In these confused times this is holy 
work indeed. We can also petition the 
Holy Ghost to predispose the minds of 
the thousands, even the millions, who 
hear them. 

We can and should also pray for the 
many we hear and see on T.V. and radio 
who would destroy the dignity of man 
and who subtly propound those _phi- 
losophies contrary to the teachings of 
Mother Church and our Founding Fa- 
thers. This will help you personally, 
since when you pray for someone you 
eliminate the bitterness and hate you 
might otherwise feel. Our family has 
taken as its special project one “re- 
nowned” T.V. and radio commentator, 
who is a master at short-circuiting the 
American mind. 

When you say “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,’ occasionally have Paul 
Blanshard in mind. You'll probably 
stumble over this a bit at first, but prac- 
tice makes perfect. 





Lifting mind and heart to God 


In our own habit of prayer lies a 
tremendous weapon for good example. 
I remember, when I was still a very little 
girl, hearing G. K. Chesterton tell of 
the impression made on him by a friend 
who made the Sign of the Cross while 
passing a church. 

Example is the best way to teach 
prayer to children. And, in your deal- 
ings with your children, ask not only the 
help of your own Guardian Angel but 
theirs also. The angels are powerful 
friends. With impressive success I have 
often referred a difficult business per- 
sonality to his own angel. As a matter 
of fact, there have been meetings of 
Boards of Directors when I have shame- 
lessly invoked all the invisible spirits 
of all the members to help overcome a 
deadlock and pass a controversial reso- 
lution. 


| | OW many hours does a man spend 


waiting for business appointments | 

or a woman under a hair drier? Here is 
golden opportunity to forego Movie- 
land and help our brothers in Christ 
who, by Communism, have not only 
been imprisoned but deprived of all 
spiritual aids. I spoke to a nun who 
had been a prisoner in China for twenty- 
seven months. She made a rosary out 
of a piece of string. It wasn’t long 
enough for fifty-nine knots but the 
fourteen she had were precious. Perhaps 
the prayer of some thoughtful person 
brought that piece of string into her 
hands. 

While waiting for an elevator or using 
a vacuum, you can remember the ex- 
Communist who endures derision, suspi- 
sion, and criticism from both sides while 
he seeks to atone for his offenses against 
God and country. Ask God to bless and 
strengthen him. 

Any time for prayer? Any time for 
prayer. As Karen says, “Let’s not waste 
ate, 
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Celestina said in a low voice, 


“How beautiful” 


| l(t 





The Madonna must go. 


NE morning a young man rode up 

on a bicycle to the square in front 
of the church and began to look inquir- 
ingly around him. Having apparently 
found what he wanted, he leaned his 
bicycle up against a pillar of the arcade 
and unpacked the bundle on the lug- 
gage-carrier behind the saddle. He took 
out a folding-stool, an easel, a paint-box, 
and a palette, and a few minutes later 
he was hard at work. Fortunately the 
village children were all at school and 
he had a good half hour of peace and 
quiet. But gradually people crowded 
around and a hundred pairs of curious 
eyes followed his every  brush-stroke. 
Just then Don Camillo tame along, 
walking as casually as if he just hap- 
pened to be passing that way. Someone 
asked him what he thought of the paint- 
ing. 

“It’s too early to say,” the priest 
answered, 

“I don’t see why he chose the arcade 
for a subject,” said a member of the 
would-be intelligentsia. ‘““There are far 
more picturesque scenes along the 
river.” 

The painter heard this remark and 
said without turning around: 

“Picturesque scenes are for penny 
postcards. I came here to paint just be- 
cause it isn’t picturesque.” 

This statement left the villagers puz- 
zled, and they continued to stare some- 
what mistrustfully at the artist’s work 
for the rest of the morning. At noon 
they went away and he was able to put 
in two solid hours without interruption. 
When the villagers returned they were 
so agreeably surprised that they ran to 
the rectory. 

“Father, you must come and see. His 
picture’s a beauty.” 

The painter was, indeed, a talented 
fellow, and Peppone, who happened to 
be among the onlookers, summed it up 
aptly by saying: 

“There’s art for you. I’ve been look- 
ing at that arcade for almost fifty years 
and I never realized that it 
beautiful!” 

The painter was tired and packed his 
painting things away. 


Was SO 


“Have you finished?” someone asked. 

“No, I'll finish tomorrow. The light’s 
changed and I can’t get the same effects 
at this hour.” 

“If you’d like to leave your things at 
the rectory, there’s plenty of room and 
I can answer for their safety,” said Don 
Camillo, who saw that the young man 
didn’t know what to do with his wet 
canvas. 

“I knew the clergy would try to take 
him over,” said Peppone disgustedly, as 
the artist gratefully accepted Don 
Camillo’s offer. 

After the young man had put his 
things in the hall closet he asked Don 
Camillo to recommend some simple 
lodgings. 

“You stay here,” said Don 
Camillo. “I’m happy to have an artist 
under my roof.” 

A fire was lit in the rectory and 
lunch was on the table. The young 
man was cold and hungry, but after he 
had eaten the color back 
his cheeks. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said. 

“You mustn’t even try,” said Don 
Camillo. “Will you be staying in these 
parts for long?” ‘ 

“Tomorrow afternoon I must go back 
to the city.” 

“Is all your enthusiasm for the river 
country gone?” 

“No, it’s question of money,’ 
the young man. 

“Have you work waiting 
the priest asked him. 

“Oh, I just scrape along from one 
day to the next,” the artist told him. 

“Well, I have no money,” said Don 
Camillo, “but I can give you board and 
lodging for a month if you do some 
work in the church for me. Think it 
over.” 

“That’s quickly done,” said the young 
man. “It’s a bargain. That is, if you let 
me have some time to paint for my- 
self.” 

‘Oe said Don Camillo. “I 
need you for only a couple of hours a 
day. There’s not so much to be done.” 

The church had undergone some re- 
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course,” 


For hers was the face of Celestina, Red foe of Don Camillo 


pairs a month before and where the 
workmen had replaced some fallen plas- 
ter there was a gap in the decoration. 

“Is that all?” asked the painter. “I 
can do that in a single day. You're of- 
fering me too much in return and it 
would be dishonest to accept it. You'll 
have to find something more for me to 
do.” 

“There is something more,” said Don 
Camillo, “but it’s such a big job, I 
naven’t the courage to mention it.” 

“Let’s hear.” 

Don Camillo went over to the rail 
of a side-chapel and threw on the light. 
A great spot filled the space above the 
altar. 

“There was a leak of water,” Don 
Camillo explained. “We caught onto 
it too late, and even though we mended 
the roof, the seepage had loosened the 
plaster. And so the painting of the Ma- 
donna was completely destroyed. The 
first thing to do, of course, is to replace 
the plaster. But I’m much more con- 
cerned over the repainting of the Ma- 
donna.” 

“You can leave that to me,” said the 
artist. “Go ahead and get the plaster put 
in order, and meanwhile I'll make a 
sketch and have it ready to transfer to 
the wall when the mason gives me the 
word. I’ve had some experience in 
frescoes already. But I'll have to insist 
upon some privacy. You can see the job 
when it’s done, but I can’t bear to work 
with people staring at me.” 


| Camillo was so pleased that he 


didn’t have breath enough even to 
“Yes sul” 

The young man had a genuine pas- 
sion for painting and the agreeable sur- 
roundings, plus three square meals a 
day, fired him to tremendous enthusiasm 
When he had finished his widely ad- 
mired picture of the arcade on _ the 
church square, he set off to explore the 
surrounding country and to find a model 
for the Madonna. He didn’t want to 
paint a conventional figure, but to 
spiritualize a genuine face, which he 
hoped to discover in the vicinity of the 
village. During the first week he 
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patched up the decorations in the main 
body of the church and restored an oil 
painting over the choir stalls. But he 
was restless and dissatisfied because he 
had not yet found his model. By the 
end of the second week the replastered 
chapel wall was ready for him to work 
on, but he was unable to begin. He 
had looked at hundreds of women in 
the village without finding a single face 
that interested him. Don Camillo be- 
came aware that something was wrong. 

“Don’t you care for this country any 
longer?” he asked. “There are all sorts 
of beauty you haven’t yet discovered.” 

“Only one kind of beauty interests me 
just now,” the artist complained. “And 
that I can’t seem to find.” 


HE next day the young man 

§ eect his bicycle, making this 
resolution: “If I don’t find what I’m 
after today, I’m going home.” He rode 
at random, stopping in farmyards to ask 
for a glass of water or some other trifle 
and looking into the face of every 
woman he saw along the way. But he was 
only confirmed in his disappointment. 
At noon he found himself in the settle- 
ment of La Rocca, a small place not far 
from the village, and rather than com- 
municate his chagrin to Don Camillo he 
stopped for a bite to eat at the Pheasant 
Tavern. The big, low-ceilinged room 
with prints of characters from Verdi's 
Othello on the walls was completely 
deserted. An old woman appeared and 
he asked her for bread, sausage, and a 
bottle of wine. A few moments later, 
when a hand deposited this simple fare 
on the dark table before him, he raised 
his eyes and was startled almost out of 
his skin. Here was the inspiration for 
which he had been searching. The in- 
spiration was about twenty-five years 
old and carried herself with the non- 
chalance of eighteen. But what cap- 
tured the artist’s fancy was the girl’s 
face, and he stared at it, hardly daring 
to believe it was true. 

“What's the matter?” the girl asked. 
“Have I done something to annoy you?” 

“Please forgive me . . .” he stammered. 

She went away but returned a little 
later to sit down over some sewing at 
the door. At once the young man took 
a pad and pencil and began to sketch 
her. She felt his eyes upon her and 
broke in upon his work: 

“May I ask what you're doing?” 

“If you don’t mind, I’m drawing you.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I’m a painter and take an 
interest in everything beautiful.” 

. She gave him a pitying smile, shrugged 
her shoulders and went on with her 
work, After an hour she got up and went 
to look over the young man’s shoulder. 

“Do I really look like that?” she asked. 

“This is just a preliminary sketch. If 
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you'll allow me, I'll come back to finish 
tomorrow. Meanwhile, how much do I 
owe you for lunch?” 

“You can pay when you come back.” 

As soon as the artist got back to the 
rectory he shut himself up in his room 
to work. The next day he worked un- 
til noon, when he went out, locking the 
door behind him. 

“I’ve got it, Father!” he exclaimed as 
he rode away. 

When he reached the Pheasant he 
found things just as they had been the 
day before: bread, sausage, wine, and 
his inspiration sitting at the door. This 
time, after he had worked for a couple 
of hours, the girl showed more satis- 
faction with what he had accomplished. 

“It will be better yet if I can come 
back tomorrow,” he sighed. 

He came back for the two next after- 
noons and then no more, for he had 
reached another stage of his work. For 
three whole days he remained in his 
room and then, in agreement with the 
mason, started in on the chapel. No one 
could see what was doing, because a 
board partition had been thrown up to 
protect him from the public view and 
he alone had the key to the door leading 
through it. 





He rode at random, stopping in 
farmyards to ask for a glass of water 


Finally the great day came. The 
young man put a cloth over the fresco 
and tore down the boarding. Don 
Camillo rushed to the rail and waited, 
with his heart pounding. Then the 
young man took a pole and lifted the 
cloth off his “Madonna of the River.” 
It was a most impressive painting, and 
Don Camillo stared at it with his 
mouth hanging open. Then all of a 
sudden something caught at his heart 
and perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head. 

“Celestina!” he shouted. 

“Who’s Celestina?” the young man 
asked. 

“The daughter of the tavern-keeper 
at La Rocca.” 


“Yes,” said the young man calmly, 
“She’s a girl I found at the Pheasant 
Tavern.” 

Don Camillo took hold of a ladder, 
carried it over to the far end of the 
chapel, climbed up and draped the cloth 
over the fresco. The young man couldn't 
imagine what was wrong. 

“Father, are you out of your head?” 
he asked him, but Don Camillo only 
ran back to the rectory, with the young 
man at his heels. 

“Sacrilege!” he panted, once he had 
reached his own study. “Celestina from 
the Pheasant Tavern! You mean you 
don’t know about Celestina? She’s the 
most ardent Communist anywhere 
around and to present her face as that 
of the Madonna is like painting Jesus 
Christ in the likeness of Stalin.” 

“Father,” said the artist, recovering 
some of his calm. “I was inspired not 
by her political beliefs but by her 
beauty, She has a lovely face, and that 
was given her by God, not by the 
Party.” 

“But the black soul behind it came 
straight from the devil!” shouted Don 
Camillo. “You don’t appreciate the 
gravity of the sacrilege you've com- 
mitted. If I didn’t realize that you 
were completely innocent about it, I'd 
send you packing.” : 

“IT have nothing on my conscience, 
said the artist. “I gave the Madonna 
the most beautiful face I could find.” 

“But the portrait doesn’t reflect your 
good intentions; it represents a damned 
soul! Can’t you see the sacrilege in- 
volved? The only fitting title to the 
fresco is ‘The Excommunicated Ma- 
donna!’ ” 

The young man was in distress. 

“I put everything I had in me into 
bringing out the spiritual qualities of 
that face ...,.” 

“How do you expect to spiritualize 
the face of such a wanton creature? 
Why, when she opens her mouth, team- 
sters blush at the words that come out 
of it! No one can wish a face like that 
upon the Madonna.” 


HE artist went to throw himself on 

his bed and did not come down to 
supper. About ten o’clock Don Camillo 
went up to see him. 

“Well, are you awake now to the 
sacrilege you have committed? I hope 
that a second look at your sketches has 
revealed to you the essential vulgarity of 
that face. You're a young man and she’s 
a provocative girl. She spoke to your 
senses, and your artistic discrimination 
went by the board.” 

“Father, you're misjudging and in- 
sulting me.” 

“Just let’s look at your sketches to- 
gether!” 

“I’ve torn them all up.” 
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They went down to the empty church 
and Don Camillo took the pole to pull 
down the cloth covering the fresco. 

“Look at it calmly and tell me if I’m 
not right.” 

The artist turned two powerful lights 
on the painting and shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Father,” he said, “but 
there’s nothing wanton or vulgar in 
that face.” 


ON Camillo stared at it again, 
scowling. The expression of the 
Madonna of the River was calm and 
serene and her eyes were pure and clear. 
“Incredible!” exclaimed the priest 
angrily. “I don’t know how you man- 
aged to get anything spiritual out of 
that creature.” 

“Then you admit that my picture has 
a spiritual and not vulgar quality about 
it!” 

“Yes, but Celestina hasn’t. And any- 
one looking at it can’t help saying: 
“There’s Celestina playing the part of 
the Madonna.’”’ 

“Well, don’t take it so tragically, 
Father. Tomorrow I can destroy it and 
start all over.” 

“We'll decide that tomorrow,” said 
Don Camillo. “As a painting it’s stu- 
pendous, and it’s a crime to wipe it off 
the wall...” 

Indeed, this Madonna of the River 
was one of the most stunning things 
Don Camillo had ever seen. But how 
could he tolerate Celestina in the guise 
of Our Lady? The next day he called 
five or six of his most trusted parish- 
ioners together, unveiled the fresco, and 
asked for their honest opinion. With- 
out exception they exclaimed: 

“Marvelous!” and then a second later: 
“But that’s Celestina from the Pheasant 
Tavern!” 

Don Camillo told them of the paint- 
er’s misadventures and concluded: 

“There’s only one thing to do: wipe 
the whole thing out!” 

“Too bad, because it’s a masterpiece. 
Of course, it wouldn’t do for our Ma- 
donna to have an excommunicated Com- 
munist’s face .. .” 

Don Camillo begged the members of 
this little group not to say a word, and 
as a result the story spread like wildfire. 
People began to pour into the church, 
but the fresco was draped with a cloth 
and the entrance to the chapel barred. 
The news traveled outside the village 
and that evening, when Don Camillo 
was closing up the church, he detected 
in the shadows the malicious face of 
Celestina in person. 

“What do you want?” he asked gruffly. 

“I want to see that idiot of a painter,” 
she told him, and just then the idiot 
came upon the scene. 

“Aside from the fact that you ate 
four meals at the Tavern without pay- 
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ing for them,” Celestina said to him 
threateningly, “I’d like to know who 
gave you permission to misuse my face!” 

The young man looked at her in 
amazement: here indeed was the face 
of which Don Camillo had spoken. He 
wondered how in the world he had seen 
anything spiritual in it. He started to 
make a hesitant reply, but she overrode 
him: 

“You fool!” she exclaimed. 

“Let’s have less noise, my girl,” Don 
Camillo interrupted. “We're in church, 
not in your father’s tavern.” 

“You have no right to exploit my face 
and pin it onto a Madonna,” the girl 
insisted. 

“No one’s exploited you,” said Don 
Camillo. “What are you driving at, any- 
how?” 

“People have seen a Madonna with 
my face!” Celestina shouted. “Deny it if 
you can!” 

“Impossible!” said Don Camillo. “But 
since it’s true that some people see a 
slight resemblance, the fresco is going 
to be scraped away and done over.” 

“I want to see it!” Celestina shouted. 
“And I want to be present when you 
take my face out of it!” 

Don Camillo looked at her ugly ex- 
pression and thought of the gentle 
countenance of the Madonna. 

“It isn’t your face,” he said. “Come 
see for yourself.” 

The girl walked quickly to the chapel 
and came to a halt in front of the rail. 
Don Camillo took the pole and removed 
the cloth cover. Then he looked at 
Celestina. As she stood motionless, star- 
ing up at the picture, something ex- 
traordinary happened. Her face relaxed 
while her eyes lost their malice and be- 
came gentler and more serene. The vul- 
garity disappeared, and gradually she 
seemed to take on the expression of the 
painting. The artist gripped Don 
Camillo’s arm. 

“That’s how I saw her!” he exclaimed. 

Don Camillo motioned to him to be 
silent. A few moments later Celestina 
said in a low voice: 

“How beautiful!” She could not take 
her eyes off the picture, and finally she 
turned to say to Don Camillo: ‘Please 
don’t destroy it! Or at least, not too 
soon.” And to his surprise she knelt 
down in front of the Madonna of the 
River and made the Sign of the Cross. 

When Don Camillo was left alone in 
the church, he covered the fresco and 
then went to talk to the Crucified Christ 
over the main altar. 


“Lord, what’s going on?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Painting’s not my business,” answered 
Christ with a smile. 

The next morning the young artist 
rode off on his bicycle to La Rocca. The 
tavern was empty, as usual, and Celestina 
sat, leaning over her sewing, at the door. 

“I came to pay what I owe you,” said 
the young man. 

She raised her head, and he felt bet- 
ter because she had the gentle and 
serene expression of the painting on 
her face. 

“You’re a real artist!” she sighed. 
“That Madonna is a beauty. . . . It 
would be a shame to take her away.” 

“I quite agree. I put my heart and 
soul into her, but people say an ex- 
communicated Madonna won’t do. . .” 

“I’m not excommunicated any longer,” 
said Celestina with a smile. “I fixed 
that up this morning.” And she _ pro- 
ceeded to explain what steps she had 
taken. 


HEN she took advantage of his 

surprise to ask whether it was 
his wife that kept his clothes so well 
mended and in such good order. He 
said that it wasn’t, because he lived all 
alone and had no one to look after him. 
She observed with a sigh that, after 
a certain age, living alone was a tedi- 
ous affair, even when a girl had any 
number of suitors. The time came when 
the thing to do was to settle down and 
have a family. He agreed on this point, 
but said that he had barely enough 
money to support himself. That, said 
Celestina, was because he lived in the 
city, where things were twice as ex- 
pensive. If he were to move to the 
country, life would be much simpler, 
especially if he found a girl with a little 
house of her own and a parcel of land 
that only needed further development. 
He started to say something else, but 
just then the clock rang out noon. The 
hours have a way of flying when one 
engages in a conversation of this kind. 
Celestina went to fetch the usual bread, 
sausage, and wine, and when he had 
finished eating he asked her: 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“You can pay tomorrow,” she an- 
swered. 

The Madonna of the River remained 
concealed for about a month longer. 
But on the day when the artist and 
Celestina were married, with all possible 
splendor, including organ music, Don 
Camillo drew the curtain and threw on 
the lights in the chapel. He was slightly 
worried about what people might say 
about the Madonna’s resemblance to 
Celestina. But their only comment was: 

“Celestina must wish she were equally 
beautiful! But she doesn’t really look 
like Her at all!” 
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Angel on 
a Bicycle 


A grocery store, a bicycle, 
an old lady. Not much? Add 


charity: you have an angel 


by CHARLES 6. JOHNSON 


ICYCLE-riding Mary Biasotti, 
B eighty-two, thinks the horseless 
carriage never can replace the old-fash- 
ioned two-wheeler. 

The closer she approaches eighty-five, 
the less resigned she is to settling down 
in a rockin’-chair before the fireside, 
with knitting needles and a warm 
shawl. She has the verve and vivacity of 
a teen-ager. 

Six days a week—twelve hours a day 
—Mary manages a country store. Lo- 
cated in scenic Monrovia, in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madre, it is akin to 
Lum and Abner’s “Jot Em Down Store” 
in mythical Pine Ridge, Arkansas. 
Mary’s Grocery, as it is called, is slightly 
more modern—and without the cracker 
barrel. 

Her grocery mart is perhaps the most 
unusual in America. 

Instead of the usual cheddar cheese, 
Coca Cola, and Chesterfield signs, its 
interior is decked out in holy cards and 
color pictures of the saints. A votive 
light burns daily before a small shrine 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Prominently displayed behind the 
counter is a twenty-one by sixteen-inch 
color portrait of His Eminence James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre, first Prince 
of the Church ever named in the Far 
West. There aren’t “cover girls” on the 
market’s walls—except Mother Cabrini 
and the Little Flower. 

Why does Mary work at eighty-two? 





CHARLES G. JOHNSON is Sports editor of 
The Tidings, Los Angeles Catholic newspaper, 
and a frequent contributor to Columbia, 
Catholic Digest, and Extension. 
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Mrs. Biasotti: “What kind of a world if we didn’t help one another?” 


“IT enjoy talking to people,” she 
answers shyly. “Besides, idleness is the 
devil’s workshop—so I like to keep 
busy.” 

Mary's typical twelve-hour work day 
(“Don’t tip off the unions,” she says 
with a mischievous wink) begins with 
six-thirty Mass at Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church. Afterward she walks across 
Shamrock Avenue, then east some fifty 
feet where her store is located, and 
opens shop punctually at 7 a. m. 

Born in 1871 near Genoa, Italy, store- 
keeper Mary Biasotti didn’t have the 
advantages of formal schooling. But no- 
body slips anything past her when it 
comes time for computing the grocery 
bill. 

The latchstring to Mary’s Grocery is 
open throughout the day, and some 
callers drop around essentially for a con- 
versational “lift” rather than coffee or 
corn meal. Regular customers include 
Father Dee, her pastor, or maybe Sister 
Superior wanting a sack of flour to line 
the volleyball court for the eighth-grade 
girls’ game that afternoon with neigh- 
boring St. Rita’s School. 

At nightfall. the proprietress closes 
up her market, has a hasty supper, then 
walks back across Shamrock Avenue and 
into the convent chapel of the Sisters 


of Loretto. “Mary always says night 
prayers right along with the nuns,” 
Father Dee declares with a chuckle. 

Alter that she recites another rosary 
at the outdoor shrine of Our Lady of 
Fatima, just outside Immaculate Con- 
ception Church. Then she calls it a 
dav and goes to bed. 


Mary’s religion is behind her work: 
“God told us to love our neighbor” 
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The dead of the parish haven’t a bet- 
ter champion in all the world than 
Mary Biasotti. 

“She never forgets deceased parishion- 
ers and friends,” Father Dee says with 
unfeigned admiration. “I’ve never known 
a woman so thoughtful and _ loyal. 
Whenever there is a death in the parish, 
Mary always sends a Mass card to rela- 
tives of the deceased. She doesn’t miss 
a single rosary or Requiem Mass offered 
in Immaculate Conception Church.” 

As a matter of fact, Mary rides to the 
cemetery in the funeral limousine right 
alongside Father Dee. She closes up 
market on the mornings of funerals. 

But don’t get the idea that Mary is 
morbid. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Or don’t you think bicycling 
at eighty-two is a sign of girlish vitality? 


PIONEER Californian who came 
Xai Monrovia back at the turn of 
the century before the original Immacu- 
late Conception Church was built, white- 
haired Mary remembers the town when 
its main street was a fine hunting 
ground for deer and rabbits. The day 
of her arrival from sunny Italy was 
December 21, 1903, so she has spent a 
half-century in the peaceful foothills. 

“We attended Mass in a big hall over 
a bank until the autumn of 1905,” she 
recalls. “My son, Johnny, was the first 
baby baptized in the original stone 
church on October 8, 1905.’ Her hus- 
band died on November 2, 1933, and 
Mary Biasotti has been a ‘working 
girl” ever since. 

Sundays she cycles for fun. The first 
ports of call on her Sunday bicycle 
itinerary are Santa ‘Teresita Hospital 
and Sanatorium in neighboring Duarte 
and Monrovia’s Maryknoll Sanatorium. 
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Without the cracker barrel, Mary’s Grocery. For six 
days a week, twelve hours a day—manager and clerk 
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“When mother wants to go some place, 
she wouldn’t dream of letting us drive 
her there,” says her daughter, Mrs. Ivan 
Purbaugh. “She just hops on her bike 
and away she goes! I’m only forty, but 
[ couldn’t possibly keep up with her!” 

Once, in the late 1940’s, her pastor 
spotted Mary nonchalantly peddling 
down the main street of a town seven- 
teen miles from home. 

“Praise be to God, what are you doin’ 
here, Mary!” he exclaimed, after honk- 
ing her over to the curb. 

It turned out that a teen-age gir! 
recuperating from tuberculosis had been 
transferred home after a lengthy stay 
at Maryknoll Sanatorium. “She mustn’t 
think we’ve forgotten her, Father,’ Mrs. 
Biasotti said. 

Mary Biasotti’s charitable 
aren't confined to the sick and aged 
within parish boundaries—or even 
within the household of the Faith. She 
often calls on the ill and infirm at 
Protestant hospitals and rest homes. as 
well as the Jewish “City of Hope” in 
Duarte. But wherever she goes, the 
basket of her trusty two-wheeler is 
heaped high with candy, chewing gum, 
and other items. 

Inventory of a typical Sunday bicycle 
load would include not only sweets for 
the bedridden, but also stationery, ink, 
and other writing materials, cosmetics, 
perfume, and Catholic periodicals. Dur- 
ing the past half century she has dis- 
tributed thousands of dollars worth of 
gifts to grateful convalescents. 

The Los Angeles Examiner once 
wrote: “Monrovia has a lady Santa 
Claus on a bicycle.” But Mary Biasotti 
outdoes even Saint Nick. She has a pack 
on her back each Sunday of the year 
and no reindeer to help carry the load, 


works 


In candy, sacrifice. 
candy bars, ’'m giving something that belongs to me” 





Why does she do all this for total 
strangers? 

“God told us to love our neighbor,” 
she says with almost childlike simplicity. 
“And what kind of a world would it 
be if we didn’t help one another in 
time of trouble?” 

Offered a thousand dollars in cash to 
appear as “Neighbor of the Week” on 
a national radio program in 1948, she 
decided not to commercialize on her 
philanthropy. Network officials, deter- 
mined not to lose such a colorful old 
lady for their audience participation 
show, put on heavy pressure, saying 
they wouldn’t take “No” for an answer. 
Still Mary resisted. As a final psycho- 
logical argument, they said: “Mary— 
think what good you can do with that 
thousand dollars. You can give it away 
to your sick friends.” 

But even this logic failed to win Mary 
over. 

“When I give people five-cent candy 
bars,” she explained, “I’m giving some- 
thing that belongs to me. It wouldn’t 
mean anything to God if I gave away 
a thousand dolJars that isn’t mine—it 
wouldn’t be a real sacrifice.” 

So the radio execs gave up and did 
their show without “Bicycle Mary.” 

Olten, before embarking on the Sun- 
day bicycle apostolate, Mary makes a 
non-stop hop south to Arcadia for the 
last two Masses at Holy Angels Church, 
then a brief chat with her old pastor 
friend, Rev. Gerald M. O’Keefe, J.C.D. 
That by way of a tuneup for the after- 
noon’s strenuous cycling. 

This remarkable Angel of Mercy on 
a bicycle has been known to pedal as 
far west as St. Luke’s Hospital in Pasa- 
dena, and as far east as Azusa. 

Top that at eighty-two, Madam? 





“When I give people five-cent 
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Peace 
un the 


Holy Land 


Justice, as well as Jewish, 
Arab, and American interests, 
demands a peaceful settlement 


in Palestine. Unfortunately, 


the attitude of American 
Zionists makes this 


impossible at present 


by 
ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL 


N 1917, a hard-pressed British Gov- 
| ernment issued the Balfour Declara- 
tion as a war measure in the struggle 
against the Central Powers. This was 
a conditional grant to establish, not a 
state, but a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine without disturbing the rights of 
the existing Arab communities. In the 
years that followed, these definite limi- 
tations were soon forgotten. The Jewish 
population in the Holy Land, less than 
50,000 at the turn of the century, in- 
creased rapidly threatened the 
land’s absorptive capacity, the yard- 
stick for immigration laid down by 
Britain as the Mandatory Power. 

The ensuing three-way conflict among 
uncompromising Jewish nationalists 
who demanded a state, Arab national- 
ists, and the Mandatory Administration 
led to illegal immigration, violence, and 
sabotage. 

By the spring of 1947, the British had 
decided to give up:the ghost and place 
the Palestine 


and 


controversy before the 


United Nations. A special session of 
the General Assembly was convened, 
an investigating Committee sent to the 
troubled area, and seven months later 
the international organization recom- 
mended the partition of Palestine. The 
bitter struggle for votes at Lake Success 
was featured by an unprecedented U. S.- 
USSR partnership in leading the vic- 
torious forces and by unparalleled pres- 
sures exerted by World Zionism. 

Even then partition would not have 
won had it not been for the human fac- 
tor. With the end of World War II, 
the plight of the displaced persons was 
pitiable. It was simple for the outside 
world, for humanitarian minded 
Christians and Jews alike, to embrace 
a solution which seemed to solve two 
problems at the same time, that of the 
refugees and that of the form of govern- 
ment Palestine was to assume. 

On May 15, 1948, the Israelis suc- 
ceeded in setting up an independent 
state in Palestine, in territory which 
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Arab soldier in belfry of Holy Sepulcher. Peaceful setting is deceptive 


had been occupied for over 1300 years 
by Arabs and which had not been 
“Jewish” for 2000 years. And since that 
day, the Middle East struggle between 
the Arab and the Israeli has continued 
unabatingly. 

Though American Jewry is chiefly 
responsible for the creation of the new 
state, the common belief in the United 
States that all Jews are Zionists is a 
fallacious one. This error has been com- 
pounded by sloppy semantics. A Jew is 
a member of a universal religious faith 
to which loyal citizens of any country 
may adhere. On the other hand, a Zion- 
ist is a member of a world-wide nation- 
alist movement organized to reconstitute 
Jews as a nation with a separate and 
sovereign homeland, the political and 
economic security of which is to be the 
primary responsibility of all members 
of the religion. An Israeli is a citizen 
of Israel who may or may not practice 
Judaism. He may be a Christian, a Mos- 
lem, an agnostic, or a Jew. 
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Many—in fact a majority of Jews—are 
non-Zionists and do not agree with 
the racial-nationalistic ideology of Zion- 
ism. However, very few, with the ex- 
ception of the members of the actively 
anti-Zionist American Council for Juda- 
ism, do much about their opposition, 
due to a combination of external pres- 
sures and internal inhibitions. The fic- 
tion of the necessity of Jewish unity is 
too deeply ingrained. 

This is the background against which 
the 1954 phase of the Arab-Israeli im- 
passe must be appraised. Whether anti- 
Zionists and Arabphiles like it or not, 
the State of Israel is an accomplished 
fact. The acceptance of this reality by 
one side is as vital to a peaceful co- 
existence as is the realization by the 
other side of the need of living not so 
much within as with the environment 
by which they are surrounded. If talk 
of pushing the Israelis back into the 
sea is to end, the supporters of the 
State of Israel must recognize that others 





progress toward recovery, and no Euro- 
pean Defense Community can hope to 
withstand an onslaught from the East 
if it is cut off from its supply of this 
essential war material. 

There are Arab nations with 
forty-five million inhabitants who _bit- 
terly opposed the establishment of the 
new state. The United States cannot 
afford to alienate the friendship of these 
people, who are closely linked with 
their two hundred and fifty million 
Moslem co-religionists throughout the 
world. This Islamic group has spear- 
headed the formations of the new Afri- 
can-Asian bloc of fifteen nations, which 
has gradually developed vitality. Within 
the United Nations, this bloc has dis- 
played increasing cohesiveness and has 
expressed its determination to keep out 
of the gathering East-West conflict. In 
seeking to become a third “neutral 
force”, it constitutes the balance of 
power between Communism and anti- 
Communism. 
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Israeli leaders Weizman, Sharett, and Ben-Gurion. Their expan- 
sionist policy has made any peaceful settlement extremely difficult 


have rights and interests which can only 
be safeguarded through the exercise of 
a proper spirit of give and _ take. 
The many supporters of the new 
state in their enthusiasm have tended 
to oversimplify the problems wrought 
by the appearance of Israel. The price 
paid to alleviate the suffering of Jew- 
ish survivors of Hitler cannot be meas- 
ured alone in terms of how Arabs and 
Israelis have been affected. The United 
States is a vitally concerned third party 
with its own separate stake in the area. 
As President Eisenhower said during 
his campaign: “As for sheer value of 
territory, there is no more strategically 
important area in the world than the 
Middle East.” Here lie the historical 
crossroads for invading armies and the 
vital air routes of the world’s airways. 
This region contains the largest oil bank 
in the world, holding some 55 per cent 
of the estimated crude oil reserves of 
the world. It is upon this oil that 
Western Europe has been relying in its 
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And the. Soviet Union has been as- 
siduously wooing these nations. In all 
important issues during the last two 
meetings of the General Assembly, it 
has been no mere accident that Andrei 
Vishinsky and his colleagues have in- 
variably voted on the same side as the 
Arabs. The United States and her allies 
can little afford to lose this courtship to 
Communism as they did in China. If 
for this reason alone, it is obvious that 
the interests of the United States and 
Israel are far from one and the same. 

Is there any answer to this complex 
situation which is disturbing the world 
in its most sacred locale? Yes! A just 
and honorable peace, compatible to all 
parties concerned, is not beyond realiza- 
tion. But the primary roadblock to such 
a goal must be first removed. 

Upon her return in 1944 from Pales- 
tine, Erika Mann in an article, “The 
Powder Keg of Palestine,” described a 
conversation with Moshe Sharett, the 
present Prime Minister of Israel. When 





she raised the question with Mr. Shar- 
ett of the possibilities of a compromise, 
he said: “This is no matter for bargain- 
ing. This is a matter of life or death 
for our people. The absorbing capacity 
of this country is far from exhausted 
. . . Just how many Palestine will be 
able to absorb I could not say: perhaps 
two million, perhaps four.” 

“But the Arabs,” Miss 
tured. 

“Indeed,” he said, ‘““The Arabs—they 
keep fighting against the very nature 
of things. . . . None of their rights has 
been injured. .. . We have been trying, 
not without success, to teach them how 
to run their own business effectively and 
to the benefit of the whole. So what 
are they afraid of?” 

To which Miss Mann’s answer was: 
“They are afraid of your nationalism.” 
And today, ten years later, the Arab 
world is even more perturbed at the 
aggressive danger which they claim is 
pointed at their very heart. The Israeli 
Government’s offer made a year ago to 
receive the more than two and a half 
million Jews from the iron curtain 
countries in the already overcrowded 
state increased these apprehensions. 

Both Secretary John Foster Dulles 
and Adlai Stevenson, upon their return 
from visits to the area, agreed that the 
pervading fear of expansion constituted 
the greatest cause of the prevailing 
strife. Israel can go a long way toward 
removing this fear by ceasing to be 
the Jewish and becoming the Israeli 
state. There is room in the Middle East 
for the small Israeli state envisioned by 
the UN, but there is no place for an 
expanding Jewish state, bound to a 
world movement. 

The threat of expansion does not flow 
so much from the Israeli nationalism of 
the people who live within the borders 
of Israel as from the abnormal Jewish 
nationalism which knows no_ borders, 
but is propagated wherever Jews live 
around the globe. International Zion- 
ism insists that Jews everywhere con- 
stitute part of a world-wide Jewish 
nation which has its political center in 
Israel. Though Jews, for the 
moment at least, do not that 
established state, they nevertheless are 
to regard it as the pivot around which 
their lives are to revolve. Meanwhile 
the state is to increase gradually in 
size, is to act in the name of the entire 
Jewish people, and is to mobilize co- 
religionists to assist them economically 
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tour of the Middle East. 





as well as to fight their political battles. 

To achieve normalcy, the State of 
Israel must withdraw all claims to the 
fealty of anybody but its own citizens 
and must sever umbilical ties with pri- 
vate political and propaganda organiza- 
tions outside its With such 
a natural state the Arab countries would 
have little moral right to refuse to sit 
down around the table and negotiate 
outstanding differences. 


borders. 


The basis for discussion must be the 
various resolutions of the United Na- 
tions, starting with that of November 
29, 1947. It is upon this very mandate 
that the sovereignty of the Israeli state 
rests. The delegates of the international 
organization voted, not for the partition 
of Palestine 
with economic 


alone, but for partition 
union between the two 
established states and for the interna- 


tionalization of Jerusalem and its im- 





Above: Arabs in one of the many filthy refugee camps. These 
people once owned the land now occupied by the Israelis 


Right: Jewish wailing wall, now in Arab part of Jerusalem 


mediate environs. Without this provi- 
sion regarding the Holy City, many of 
the Catholic countries of South America 
made it clear that they could not and 
would not support partition. 

In place of being severed in twain 
by a fifty-foot strip of no-man’s-land, the 
sacred city of Jerusalem must be united 
and internationalized. As Adlai Steven- 
son put it, “It is hard to see how a city 
divided against itself can stand, let alone 
flourish; and certainly, all the faiths 
are concerned.” 

On the subject of the Arab refugees, 
there is more unanimity that some- 
thing must be done and yet more dis- 
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agreement as to exactly what. After five 
long years, the plight of nearly one mil- 
lion human beings who have been dis- 
placed from their homes by political 
events and military operations has at 
last become known to the American 
people, in whose hearts and minds 
human suffering has always found a 
warm response. In Israel itself not only 
the Ihud, the small organization which 


has always fought for Arab-Jewish 
brotherhood, but many moderates de- 
mand justice for their “Semitic 


brethren” struggling to 


United Nations camps. 


survive in 
A Judaism with- 
out a universality and a compassion for 
all human suffering is devoid of any 
meaning. This accounts for the extreme 
and evident touchiness of Israeli official- 
dom on this topic. 

\ just settlement of the Arab refugee 
problem is the moral obligation of Israel, 


Wide World photo 


in which the United States must share 
because of the singular role that we 
played in the political maneuverings at 
the United Nations. The right of the 
refugees to return home must be clearly 
recognized and full compensation must 
be granted those whose return is not 
A United Nations Commission 
should be designated both to supervise 
the assessment of Arab sequestered prop- 
erty and to enable refugees to find 
permanent reintegration in Arab lands. 
Many refugees would view their return 
to what is now Israel in quite a differ- 
ent light if the principle of repatria- 
tion were reafirmed and if mere talk ot 


feasible. 





compensation were to become a reality, 

Israel, it is true, is in desperate finan. 
cial straits and would find it difficult 
to make such restitution. When this 
writer was in Israel during this past 
year, he almost met violent death 
when he suggested to officials in the 
Foreign Office that, if needs be, the 
Arab refugees should be paid out of the 
German reparation funds being re. 
ceived. There was no intention in this 
suggestion, as was charged, to equate 
German guilt toward Jewry with Israeli 
guilt toward Arabs, but merely to point 
out a windfall from which the Govern- 
ment could meet an outstanding obliga- 
tion which has a number-one priority, 

There will be other Qibyas, reprisals, 
infiltrations, and incidents so long as 
the refugee camp is the only form of 
justice meted out to these unfortunates. 
The longer this Arab refugee problem 
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is permitted to continue, the higher 
will grow the surrounding wall of 
hatred against the Israelis and the 
stronger will become the Communist 
position. Here is the Cominform’s most 
fertile spawning ground in the whole 
Middle East. In the face of homeless 
ness and abject poverty, these refugees 
feel they have little to lose by trying 
something new. 

Equal treatment of the Arab minor- 
ity within Israel would be 
and 


a healthy 


helpful step. At the present 
moment the 170,000 Christian and Mos- 
lem Arabs who remained behind are 


treated as second-class citizens, living 
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under many restrictions. This is in con- 
trast to the treatment accorded by the 
Arab countries to Jews who refused to 
be ingathered to Israel and have re- 
mained in the lands in which they and 
their ancestors have dwelt for centuries. 

Any peace settlement will have to 
thrash out the question of boundaries 
by some compromise between the 1947 
UN lines and the present truce demar- 
cations under which Israel is in posses- 
sion of much land won in the war with 
the Arabs. A three-power guarantee of 
the agreed upon boundaries would 
further add stability. 

On the economic front, the U. N. 
recommended economic union between 
Israel and Arab Palestine would be 
mutually beneficial. The present Arab 
boycott of Israel has been extremely 
effective, adding considerably to the 
woes besetting the new state. An Israel 





Right: Arab refugees, homeless for years and all but hopeless 


which is willing to assume its place in 
its Middle East environment can find 
the trade that it needs to replace the 
aid that it is now receiving. Reliance 
on gift capital will never provide econ- 
omic viability. Even if the stream of 
gifts, loans, and grants from the United 
States were to continue—and this is 
to be greatly doubted—the present 145- 
million-dollar unfavorable trade balance 
can be made up only through commer- 
cial intercourse with the neighboring 
Arab states. 

The present composition of the peo- 
ple of Israel lends itself most readily 
to a major shift in orientation. In- 
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cluding the 170,000 Arabs, more than 
half of the population now is non- 
European, possessing many common 
bonds of culture and thinking with 
their surrounding “enemies.” ‘The 
Arabic hoomus and kibbi is a much 
more familiar sight in restaurants of 
Allenby Road, the main street of Tel 
Aviv, than is the kosher dill pickle or 
the corned beef sandwich. And_ the 
young, native-born Israelis, sabras as 
they are called, are equally indifferent 
to world Zionism and to Judaism; they 
have developed a distinct, ideological 
nationalism very much their own. 
Unfortunately, the “to be or not to 
be” of Israel rests in the hands of cer- 
tain’ American Jews. These misin- 
formed, emotional persons continue to 
encourage intransigency in Israeli politi- 
cal leaders and to endanger the posi- 
tion of American Jewry. The question 
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Above: Ingathering of Jews includes all strata of society. 
Here illiterates from Yemen use thumb prints as signature 


of dual loyalties is no mere frightening 
bugaboo, but a very stark reality. 

It is possible to have varying loyal- 
ties toward different objects, but loyalty 
cannot be divided between two objects 
of the same category. Just as you cannot 
have two fathers, if your uncle happens 
to be Uncle Sam, you cannot have two 
“uncles.” 

The principle of a single loyalty and 
undivided citizenship is deeply rooted 
in the American system. This cannot 
be detoured, either, through the strata- 
gem of talking in terms of a “Jewish 
nationality” and of the “Jewish people.” 
The substance of the relationship must 





be examined. Call it what you will— 
a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. The new American Council 
for Israel, as the older Zionist organiza- 
tions have previously done, is trying to 
exact political loyalty from co-religion- 
ists. There is nothing spiritual or moral 
about the ties which are being cemented 
between the foreign state of Israel and 
American Jews. American Jews now 
have a clear choice between this Coun- 
cil for Israel and the Council for Juda- 
ism, between an adherence to a particu- 
lar foreign state and to a universal faith. 

The tolerance of the American public 
will be strained if vital U. S. interests 
are jeopardized. As Carroll Binder, edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star, pointed out 
at the time of the partition, “If the 
struggle for a Jewish State would even- 
tually have to cost the democratic coun- 
tries the oils of the Middle East, the 
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Jews of the United States would most 
properly have to pay dearly for it.” 

A political lobby dedicated to the 
political support of the state of Israel 
does not serve the national weal. It is 
up to the majority, the heretofore ina1 
ticulate American Jews, to call a halt 
to action taken in their name which is 
inimical to their country, to Israel, and 
to themselves. If they will exert thei 
power to show that Jews do not have 
a foreign policy separate from Baptists 
and Episcopalians, the Shalom Alei 
chem, the “peace be with you” of 
Hebrew will yet merge with the Salaam 
flatkum of the Arabic. 
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First TV Generation 


N_ interesting survey, titled The 
Pye TV Generation and sub-titled 
“Child TV Viewing And What Parents 
Think About It,” was recently com- 
pleted. It was part of a two-year study 
(the first major study) of radio and TV 
by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. and the Yale Di- 
vinity School. 

The survey was conducted by tele- 
phone and doorstep interviews in New 
Haven, Conn., because this was consid- 
ered an average community in a di- 
versified industrial and cultural area 
and, I suppose, because it is also fairly 
handy to Yale. 

The survey showed that the great ma- 
jority of parents (69 per cent) generally 


dren’s programs, like: those aimed at 
their elders, could stand a great deal of 
improvement; 3), that the testimony of 
the children interviewed was much more 
dependable than that of their parents, 
and, 4), that television, as it relates to 
the young, is either harmful or benefi- 
cial, or degrees of both, depending on 
whoin you contact for an opinion in the 
matter. 

In connection with Point Three, 
above, the consensus of interviewers was 
that parental opinions “could be taken 
with a grain of salt” in many cases, and 
a closing statement in the survey says 
“no parent reported any imitation by 
children of ‘desirable’ traits depicted by 
TV characters!” This is an amazing 
statement and, if true, is anything but 


precedented outreach through this new 
medium; that there are after all a num- 
ber of good programs from which to 
choose, and that television is making 
the home once again the center of 
American life, reversing the forces that 
have been dispersing the family in 
recent decades. 
I hold firmly with this latter group. 


The Fighter vs. TV 


Although I hold that television is 
generally good, it is surely not all good 
and it’s far from perfect. 

Among its weaknesses and flaws is the 
matter of its sure, sharp influence on 
boxing and what this influence has al- 
ready done and is still doing to ruin, 
wreck, and destroy young fighters. 
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Critically, however, the parents felt 
there are “too many westerns” on TV, 
“not enough educational programs,” 
“narrow restrictions of children’s pro- 
gram formats,” “excessive violence,” 
“conflict of children’s program times 
with suppertime and bedtime,” and 
“silliness of much program content.” 

In examining young people, it was 
found that the average watches TV a 
total of thirteen hours a week (listens to 
radio only two hours) . 

It was both interesting and significant 
to learn that most parents contacted 
denied their children ever watched adult 
crime drama (35 per cent of all TV 
drama currently presented) but most 
children of these same parents seem 
to have a detailed knowledge of them! 

Several conclusions could be drawn 
from the survey: 1), that a lot of kids 
watch a lot of television; 2), that chil- 
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STAR—Gene Lockhart, long a 


things like toothpaste 
sales which have zoomed due to men- 
tions and demonstrations on children’s 
shows, to cite one example in many. 
Arguments against children’s use of 
TV were cited by the survey as: Tele- 
vision is a spectator activity which 
leaves little play for the child’s creative 
imagination. It takes time that would 
otherwise be spent in pursuits that are 
physically, mentally, and socially more 
constructive; it interferes with meals, 
family schedules, and home study. The 
available programs introduce the child 
to crime and violence and to question- 
able tastes and values; and _ television 
is used by the parent as a substitute for 
intelligent and loving supervision. 
The proponents of TV stated, on the 
other hand, that the medium is “a win- 
dow on the world” of incomparable 
value; that the minds and imagination 
of this generation are given an un- 





fulfill regular programming commit- 
ments, and, 2), that its boxing events 
draw best when stars are involved. 

It’s mathematically impossible for 
promoters to come up with sufficient 
“major” fighters each week, so_ their 
only recourse is to repeat the same vet- 
erans more often than is physically safe, 
or to ballyhoo new fighters far beyond 
their actual worth in a heartless and 
pitiless effort to build the necessary 
“drawing cards.” 

Either way, some fighter eventually 
gets hurt or “washed out” of the sport 
before his time. Some examples include 
Irish Bob Murphy, Tuzo Portuguez, 
Chico Vejar, Chuck Davey, Tommy Col- 
lins, Gil Turner, and Tommy “Hupyri- 
cane” Jackson. 

Vejar, a fair welterweight in the be- 
ginning, was brought along too fast im 
the best interests of television, rather 
than his own. Now, still hardly out of 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING—Dick Powell, Charles Boyer, and 
David Niven, stars and co-owners of “Four-Star Playhouse,” 
discuss past, present, and future of their dramatic series 


RILEY’S REALLY LIVING—William 
Bendix heads for the mountains to 
catch relaxation as well as fish 


Broadway and Hollywood star, 
has become leading TV actor 
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NUN ON TV—Sister Marie Charles of WNBT’s 
“Fourth R” series, probably the only nun 
in the world appearing regularly on TV 
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MARRIED MARGIE—Gale Storm, starred in ““My 
Little Margie,” is in real life married and 
mother of Peter, 7, Paul, 6, and Philip, 10 


“PEANUT KING’—Bob Sweeney breaks up the 
stars of ““My Favorite Husband”, Joan Caulfield 
and Barry Nelson, in this rehearsal scene 











































































































his teens, he’s considered a_ used-up 
fighter and no longer even figures in 
the contention of his class, as far as I 
know. 

Davey and Collins were victims of 
buildups which those TV fans to whom 
fights are a new experience—and they 
comprise the bulk of the fight-viewing 
audience these days—fell hook, line, and 
sinker. 


Collins had the good sense left after 


Jimmy Carter nearly took him apart 
to see he’d been made a dupe and retire 
for good. Davey had the good sense, 
after the Kid Gavilan debacle, to insist 
on meeting only opponents of his own 
physical and technical level henceforth, 
which level includes very old women, 
very young children, and columnists. 

I frankly don’t know what can be 
done about this. Obviously, television, 
a communications medium, can’t be 
held responsible before the law or the 
court of public opinion, even though 
it has given the unscrupulous in the 
fight game an excuse for their criminal 
operations and has caused normally 
scrupulous and honorable men to look 
the other way at times. 


The “New”? Bergen-McCarthy 


Edgar Bergen’s plans for the future, 
it was revealed the other day, include a 
new, hour-long radio show to originate 
in Washington in the early fall. The 
network will be CBS and the tentative 
time is Sundays from 9 to 10 p.m. 

The format will be completely differ- 
ent, as far as Bergen is concerned, but 
he is so enthusiastic about it he’ll move 
his family to Washington and establish 
offices in New York. 

In a sentence, the new format can be 
described as a satire on the world 
scene, with special emphasis on our 
home-grown Shenanigans, an interesting 
assignment for Bergen, who just hap- 
pens to be one of our most skillful 
satirists since the late Will Rogers. 

Charlie McCarthy, Mortimer Snerd, 
Effe Klinker, and other Bergen char- 
acters will appear with him, in addition 
to a beautiful human being named 
Leila Holiday, who sings. 

Charlie will interview various per- 
sonalities on the political front, includ- 
ing President Eisenhower's caddy, from 
whom he will try to elicit certain facts 
bearing on wages, very likely for the 
purpose of embarrassing Bergen. The 
little woodenhead will also interview 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, formerly 
governor of California, a long-time 
friend of Charlie and his boss. 

Young Mortimer Snerd will conduct 
interviews with various Washington 
big-shots, too, but being a more rustic 
type, he'll draw the likes of Sec. of 
Agriculture Benson. Mortimer will also 
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be in charge of farm notes and news 
on the program and may even branch 
out with a newspaper column in con- 
nection with it. 

Miss Effie Klinker, whom I dearly 
love, will handle all interviews, etc., of 
interest to feminine listeners in her 
own frosty and naive little way. 

Later, the show may tour the nation, 
stopping off at such centers at San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, Miami, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, etc., to do local satires with over- 
tones of national interest. 


In Brief 


Red Skelton’s back is still bothering 
him. He wrenched it recently when he 
tripped on one of his youngster’s tinker 
toys. . . . Cornel Wilde is making big 
plans for television because he'll soon 
be free of his “No TV” contract with 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Although 
Alan Young will appear on The Satur- 
day Night Revue, the NBC-TV replace- 
ment for Show Of Shows, “live” this 
summer, his new fall series will be on 
film. . . . Washington word is Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon may do a regularly 
scheduled Report To The People on 
TV, beginning in the fall. . . . Joanne 
Dru will co-star with Peter Lawford in 
the Dear Phoebe television series, all 
about the adventures of a newspaper- 
man who writes an advice-to-the-lovelorn 
column under the pen-name_ of 
“Phoebe”. . Divorce is another up- 
coming teleseries, and on it various 
divorce cases will be dramatized with a 
panel of experts standing by to tell 
how the smash-up might have been 
avoided. 

Tennis great Don Budge is now do- 
ing a nightly sportscast on a Manhattan 
TV station (WPIX).... : \ newspaper 
syndicate is offering a weekly column 
by Liberace titled Yours Musically. 
Lawrence “Dillinger” Tierney seems set 
for the lead in Concrete Jungle, the 
new teleseries based on The Criminal 
Handbook Of Investigation, edited by 
New York City Police Inspector Paul B. 
Weston. It could be the comeback 
Tierney needs. . A Hollywood beer 
sponsor threatened to fire the com- 
mentator on a wrestling program if he 
continued to describe the trunks and 
cape of one of the grunt-and-groan ar- 
tists as “wine” colored! . . . Just for 
the record: A Chicago chapter of the 
Parent-Teachers Association has come 
out with the statement that “Violent 
action on television programs watched 
by children has a decided beneficial ef- 
fect on young minds!” . . . The 
Saturday Evening Post isn’t considering 
any more biographies of Hollywood 
personalities since the one on Bob Hope 
apparently failed to stimuate any circu- 
lation whatsoever after the third chapter. 
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Three Lions Phows 


Eight-year-old Paul Mayo, Lady Liberty’s island-hopping schoolboy, gets in some homework on his way to school 


He Studies by Liberty’s Light 


AUL MAYO is one schoolboy most youngsters 
Pp would envy. You see, there’s no schoolhouse on the 
island where Paul lives. His envious position stems not 
from staying away from class, but from the unusual way 
he gets there. 

Paul’s family lives on Bedloe’s Island, in the shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty. To get to school, Paul “island 
hops” from Bedloe’s to Manhattan on a sightseeing boat 
and then to Governor’s Island on an Army ferry. On 
the way, he chugging anchored 
freighters, and big ocean liners as they slip gracefully 
into New York harbor. 


passes tugboats, 


This sea-going schoolboy 
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comes to school late every day, too, with never a 
reprimand from teacher, not even on days when the 
harbor is shrouded in fog and Paul doesn’t arrive 
until school has been under way a good half-hour. 

In case you're surprised that anyone lives with Lady 
Liberty, you ought to know that there are six families, 
including Paul’s, who share her American hospitality. 
Like Paul’s father, members of these families work tor 
the National Park Service, which cares for the statue. 

By now, eight-year-old Paul takes his travels in 
stride. He hardly notices the tourists and spends most 
of his traveling time, says he, “just studying.” 


THE SIGN 
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So al 
ace 


It’s 9:05 A.M. when Paul usually arrives at school. Class is 
already underway when Pau! slips in as quietly as possible 








A snappy salute from a friendly MP greets Paul as he 
arrives on Governor's Island after stop in Manhattan 
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Paul has no trouble catching up with the pace of the rest of the class 





young seat-mate, 


With a little help from a coy 
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HE STUDIES BY LIBERTY’S LIGHT—A Sign Picture Story 
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Paul’s Dad and sister, who is too young yet for school, Like any other eight-year-old, Paul has his share of 
greet his boat upon evening arrival back on Bedloe’s family chores. Here, he helps mother with family wash 
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With his one coeval friend on Bedloe’s, Paul enjoys a game of toss. Six families altogether live on the island 
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& The Cross and the Fourth Beatitude 
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Christophorus—Verlag Herder 


The Munger 
of Idealism 


Dreamers live for ideals. The worldly-wise 


Who is 


On whose side is Christ? 


settle for more practical goals. 


right? 


by SIMON WOOD. C.P. 
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E cannot help wondering what 

emotion filled the heart of the 
beloved disciple during the cruelly un- 
just treatment of his Master. Watching 
at such close range, did John recall 
with bitterness the Saviour’s lofty prom- 
ise several years before: “Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst for justice, 
for they shall be filled’? 

Certainly, in the human gloom of 
Calvary, it must have seemed to that 
heart-stricken youth that the Carpenter 
of Nazareth had run afoul of unscrupu- 
lous, practical politicians. That holy 
life, now ebbing to a tragic close, must 
have appeared to him as simply the 
last case-history of the frustration await- 
ing any idealist who resists the well- 
nigh inexhaustible forces of injustice. 

To be sure, the injustice perpetrated 
against John’s Master was the great in- 
justice of earth. It began with the out- 
rage of the trial before priests and 
Pharisees who had already decided on 
its issue. It was His first appearance 
before them in their official role as 
guides and judges of Israel, members 
of the Sanhedrin. They were, in effect, 
sitting in judgment on His claim to be 
the Saviour of the world. It did not 
take them long. When witnesses failed 
to prove what the court wanted them to 
prove, the chief justice put the Accused 
on the stand: “I adjure Thee by the 
living God,” the high priest demanded, 
“that Thou tell us whether Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.” When the 
answer came, “Thou has said it,” the 
judges all cried out: “What further need 
have we of witnesses?” And, straight- 
way, they passed their sentence: He, 
the Son of God, was worthy of death. 

Now it must be noted that this sen- 
tence was not the conclusion of well- 
meaning but limited judges; it was not 
simply a miscarriage of justice based on 
misleading evidence. Clearly, it was 
passed in open defiance of the evi- 
dence, in sheer blind hate. It had been 
formulated, as St. Mark tells us, sey 
eral years earlier, before the Sermon on 
the Mount. Because the authority that 
Christ wielded—that of truth—threat 
ened to interfere with the free use of 
theirs, the Pharisees do not now exam- 
ine the logic of their position, they do 
not weigh the charges which they them- 
selves have formulated. They simply 
put their power at the service of thei 
passion and demand what right and 
truth never could. 

The authority of Rome also shared in 
the outrages inflicted upon the Saviour. 
The Jewish politicians brought thei1 
Victim to the court of the pagan pro- 
curator. seeking that he confirm their 
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sentence. Pilate at first held true to his 
early Roman training in respect for law. 
Three times, in fact, he publicly de- 
clared: “I find no fault in this innocent 
Man.” But when political pressure be- 
gan to insinuate that he protected in- 
nocence at the risk of his own career he 
surrendered. “Take Him,” he says with 
a logic all his own, “and do to Him 
what you will.” To the injustice of prej- 
udice, Pilate had added another of his 
own: the injustice of cowardice. 

There was still a third trial of the 
Son of God. Pilate, hoping to evade his 
duty, invited the King of Galilee to sit 
upon the case. Herod Antipas was a 
man who lived by mood and fancy, who, 
therefore, found the logic of applying 
justice a distressingly serious chore. He 
could have given pause to the injustice 
mounting against the Saviour: he had 
no fear of the accusers nor prejudice 
against the Accused. All he did, how- 
ever, was to childishly tempt the Prophet 
on trial before him to seek acquittal by 
proving, not His innocence, but His 
good-will toward His judge. He fully 
expected to see some wonder worked 
especially for himself. When his_pris- 
oner refused the bait, the king re- 
sentfully sent Him back to face the 
Cross. Finding the Son of God too seri- 
ous for his tastes, Herod succeeded in 
adding to the injustice of prejudice and 
that of cowardice yet a third: that of 
irresponsibility. 

On the surface, it does seem that 
John’s Master had been enormously 
mistaken when He promised satisfaction 
to those who hunger after justice. It 
does seem, indeed, that when He pro- 
nounced His fourth Beatitude on the 
Mount, He could not have anticipated 
the cruel outrages facing Him in the last 
hours of His earthly life. 

Such a conclusion, however, would be 
a distortion of Christ’s promise. When 
He gave His blessing, He knew what 
the evangelists all record, that at that 
very time His enemies were weaving the 
net that was to ensnare Him. 

What Our Lord meant by this Fourth 
Beatitude we will understand only if 
we look as did He into the hearts of 
those who listened to His blessing. Fac- 
ing these lowly people, the Saviour is 
moved “to have compassion on them,”— 
and. St. Matthew gives us the reason: 
“because they were bewildered and de- 
jected, as sheep without a shepherd.” 
In their hearts He reads those danger- 
ous symptoms found where leadership 
was gone astray: paralyzing cynicism, 
rebellious bitterness, despair of ever 
finding justice here on earth. At a later 
date, He would make clear the shrewd- 
ness with which He had observed the 
failure of their religious leaders. How 
many bloated words He must have 
heard, how many outrageous deeds He 
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must have seen, before He finally ex- 
claimed: “Woe to you Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! because you devour the 
houses of widows, praying long prayers. 
. . . Woe to you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! because you pay tithes on 
mint and anise and cummin, and have 
left undone the weightier matters of the 
Law, right judgment and mercy and 
faith. . . . Serpents, brood of vipers, 
how are you to escape the judgment 
of hell?” 

But on the Mount, the Saviour is con- 
cerned only with the disillusionment of 
the ordinary people who are His listen- 
ers. He sets Himself to ease their bitter- 
ness, to revive the idealism in their 
hearts: “Blessed,” He reassures them, 
“are they who hunger and thirst for 
justice, for they shall be filled.” 

Now, surely Our Blessed Lord was not 
referring to the burdensome justice the 
Pharisees talked about. No one of His 
listeners could ever be expected to have 
a hunger for that. Indeed, that brand 
of justice was more a profession than a 
virtue, more idle pedantry than a holy 
ideal. 





@ Humiliation leads to humility, 
just as patience leads to peace and 
study to knowledge.—St. Bernard 





What Christ means is found in a 
prayer made to God by the wise Solo- 
mon: “To know Thee is perfect jus- 
tice; and to know Thy justice and Thy 
power is the root of immortality.” The 
justice that Christ is blessing knows no 
frustration or disillusionment, for the 
simple reason that it does not depend 
upon men who can give or take it 
away. It is not the futile search that 
other men respect one’s rights and 
privileges; it is not the idle dream that 
men will do no wrong. Instead of look- 
ing in, to self, it looks out and up: it 
seeks to give, to God, first of all, and 
then to other men, for the sake of God. 
True, holy justice is putting into deeds 
the knowledge that God is Lord of all; 
anxiously it pays to the Creator the 
homage and obedience that is His right 
and to other men what God directs is 
due to them. Christ’s justice is ad- 
herence to Him who can reward the 
good even after the bodies of the good 
have been destroyed by enemies and 
who can punish the wicked even after 
the wicked have conquered the world. 
That is what Christ means when He 
advises: “Seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be given you besides.” 

It is significant that the beloved apos- 
tle, whose young ideals were so afflicted 


beneath the Cross, could write in later 
years: “The blood of Jesus Christ 


cleanses us from all sin. . . . He is a 
propitiation for our sins, not only for 
ours, but also for those of the whole 
world.” Indeed, after the human gloom 
of Calvary had passed away, John came 
to understand that, if the Cross was the 
crowning act of the injustice of men, it 
was even more the most adequate ex- 
pression of the justice of God. For he 
saw that the last work about the Cruci- 
fied Man of Nazareth did not rest with 
the telling of what men had done to 
Him; it is what the Crucified did with 
His pains. Upon His Cross, as on a 
scale of justice, John’s Master submit- 
ted, for love of His Father, to a pain 
of soul and body so immense that it 
outweighed by far the pleasures and the 
selfishness by which the rest of men 
offend. It was as if the Man on the 
Cross had forgotten that He was the 
Son of God, His every sigh and tear 
possessing the worth of a deed of God; 
He rather bore the full fury of human 
woe. as though He would offset, deed 
for deed, thought for thought. the sins 
of all mankind. He had taken the meas- 
ure of the lock of sin that barred to men 
the gates of heaven and, from His 
human pains and grief, was fashioning 
ihe perfect key of justice to unbolt that 
lock, that it might never close again. 

Of all those who hunger after justice, 
the young, by reputation, are the ideal- 
ists. They seek justice eagerly, unaware 
alike of the demands it will make and 
of the frequency among men of preju- 
dice and cowardice and irresponsibility. 
Youth dreams of the Golden Age, when 
perfect justice will be at last en- 
throned ruler of human affairs. Later 
years, by contrast, are supposely the 
time of disillusionment. 

Christ Our Lord, however, — has 
blessed the hunger of idealism and 
strengthened it by dying on His Cross. 
He is the answer, showing God's justice 
to young and old alike. Unrealistic, im- 
mature idealism. He cautions that its 
hunger can be satisfied only by tasting 
of the bitter wood of His Cross, that it 
must rise above all the inevitable in- 
justices of earth to the undimmed vi- 
sion of Truth that makes men staunch 
in the holy justice of God. He teaches 
that it is not by being crushed by the 
trials of earth but by using them that 
the meaning of life is found. His pains 
demonstrate that bitterness is not an 
answer but a surrender and that to hold 
true to ideals in the midst of injustice 
is to imitate the Idealist whose suffer- 
ings redeemed the world. 

The Cross on the everlasting Hill of 
Suffering proclaims to the world that to 
seek the justice of God is already to 
possess it and to hunger and thirst for 
it is to be filled. 
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Main Street 


Spain & 


Spaniards lunch after two, 


shop after five, dine after ten, 


and sit up half the night. Life is 


a proud and gay tradition 


by PAUL RICKENBACK 
and DANIEL MARDER 


he ‘WO thousand years of history and 

four superimposed civilizations 
unfold as we pass through the sixteenth- 
century Bisagra Gate and ascend the 
steep hill of Toledo. Approaching the 
Arab gate of Puerto del Sol, one feels 
as though he’s walking onto a movie set. 
On top of the hill the Alcazar shines 
like a Martian helmet. Once the ruin 
of a Roman fortress, neglected by the 
Visigoths and Arabs, the Alcazar was re- 
built into a palace by the Christian Em- 
peror Charles V. Today its shell-torn 
and battered walls are a grim reminder 
of a long siege during the Spanish Civil 
RVR. 325-16 

That’s the guide talking. 

He’s impressed with the view of 
Toledo that El Greco painted and made 
famous. Behind this view is a typical 
Spanish town and in it live the most 
typical Spanish people. 

Before day breaks on Toledo, the 
silence of Main Street is disturbed by 
the rumble of iron-rimmed wheels on 
the cobblestones, the braying of donkeys, 
and the creaking of carts winding 
through the narrow streets carrying fresh 
vegetables, meat, and milk to the market 
place. 

Some Toledanos are already strug- 
gling out of bed. Those who have a 
good wife or criada (maid) will find hot 
water on the coal stove. Toledo has no 
gas. Otherwise they must build their 
own fire and wait for the water to heat. 
Then breakfast. While the Toledano has 
been washing, his wife or criada has gone 
for milk and bread. 
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Over Toledo’s narrow, ancient streets, the cathedral climbs the sky 


PHOTOS BY PAUL RICKENBACK 


Aside from maids and wives scurrying 
about in their slippers, clutching loaves 
of bread and canisters of milk, the street 
has little activity at this hour. The only 
open stores are the unlit panaderia, 
where the bread is bought, and the 
lecheria, a bare, white store which sells 
nothing but milk and perhaps a con- 
tainer if the customer has not brought 
his own. 

Within an hour (or two, since time 
is not very important on Main Street, 
Spain) Don Pedro Sanchez leisurely 
puffs on his long cigar as he strolls across 
the town square, Plaza de Zocodover, 
opens his café and prepares for the day’s 
business. He came to Toledo with his 
wife and children fourteen years ago 
from Alicante and has been managing 
the café ever since. He is dark and 


lanky, has a lean face and straight gray 
hair. His coffee-brown suit is unpressed 
and his tie is a bit askew, which is con- 
trary to the neat appearance of most 
Spaniards. “My wife administers my sal- 
ary,” he says. “And she’s always short at 
the end of the month, so I have to pull 
out something from my pocket to add 
on.” 

He gets the “something” in his pocket 
from “various other sources,” but he 
will not tell you what they are. “No 
matter how much I make I’m 
short ‘dos duros’,” which is a polite way 
of saying he’s always broke. 

Don Pedro doesn’t know the 
United States-Spanish pact will affect 
the individual. But he does know this: 
“We have faith in our Generalissimo 
and feel confident that he would 


always 


how 


not 
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make the pact unless it were for our 
benefit.” 

Before Don Pedro has finished taking 
the chairs off the tables, several workers 
stand at the counter holding wine flasks 
to be filled and taken to work. 

And as he fills the workers’ flasks, the 
cathedral bells begin to toll. Widows in 
black veils are going to Mass. The town 
shakes off slumber and springs to life. 
The sun chases the cold of Castile as it 
penetrates the narrow streets and glints 
off the gates of medieval houses. Shop- 
keepers raise the clattering shutters in 
front of their shops, and the streets 
brighten with displays of multicolored 
Talavera fabrics, inlaid steel jewelry, 
and handmade pots. Black-stockinged 
ic tics a Bilede. Ber the girls on their way to school skip across 
future citizens, an unchanged city the Plaza. The little brown bus is load- 
ing with workers for the arms factory in 
the valley. Even a few hawkers appear 
to peddle candies and cigarettes, though 
it is still a bit early for most of them. 


a / CAR turns off the plaza onto Main 

sok (it Arne honking’ its horn, forcing 

‘ — pedestrians against the walls of the nar- 

tf row street and into its doorways till it 

: passes. One of these doorways is the en- 

trance to the modest fabric shop owned 

and operated by Don Luis Serrano, a 

husky Toledano who served’ with 
Franco’s forces during the Civil War. 

“I’m a self-made man,” he tells vou. 

“I began working in the fabric shop 

when I was only nine years old.” Today 

he is thirty-nine and has thinning hair. 


ea Me i eae He started in business for himself right 
heokks. people in the churches after the war. “It was a_ prosperous 
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In the narrow street of San Jean de Dios, the 
home of Spain’s famous painter, El Greco 


The ancient Arab gateway, Puerto del Sol 


time,” he recalls. ‘““Toledo had been in 
Red hands and everything was devas- 
tated. Everyone needed clothing. You 
could sell anything.” But he started 
modestly, he «tells you proudly, and 
worked his way up. “Through my ex- 
perience I don’t believe in competitive 
business. If there’s money in circulation 
we will all benefit. But if I tried to 
undersell or use other methods to out- 
sell my competitors, it would only lead 
to ruin! You lose money that way.” 

After he closes shop, Don Luis Ser- 
rano leads another life. Usually he goes 
to the Centro de Artistas E Industriales, 
a kind of cultural center of which he is 
president. Almost every night he devotes 
an hour to official work at the center. 
Then he plays chess or cards with the 
members or else he writes poetry. Be- 
fore the Civil War the club held classes 
and lectures for members and their fam- 
ilies. The war drastically reduced these 
activities. Don Luis is trying to revive 
them. 

He doesn’t think the war changed 
too many things in Spain. He does re- 
member though that workingmen used 
to go into the bars and cafés in their 
working clothes. Now, at the end of 
the day, even the laborer changes into 
his Sunday best before being seen on the 
street. 

Not far from Don Luis’ fabric shop 





PAUL RICKENBACK and DANIEL MARDER 
are free-lance reporters and photographers 
residing at present in Spain. 
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is a small patio. A sign over an open 
doorway informs you that here is a 
chocolate factory. Inside, a congenial- 
looking man wearing a dirty, gray apron 
works over a vat. He appears to be 
about fifty-five years old. His head is 
bald and his eyes are tired and puffy. 
The man will not tell his name; he will 
not be photographed. The chocolate 
factory belonged to his father-in-law. 
Now it is his. He works alone, making 
and selling chocolate. That is all he can 
tell you. He has no political views. Con- 
ditions? His own condition, for in- 
stance? He is neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied. 


Y noon all the color and vitality are 
B blended to form an atmosphere 
centuries old and still fresh. Iron grill- 
work, bright tiled walls and patios with 
flowers and greenery become a_ back 
ground to the confusion of venders, bur- 
dened burros, dark-draped old ladies of 
the lottery, and criadas preparing for 
the midday meal, loaded with bottles of 
oil and baskets with protruding bananas 
and loaves of bread. 

Black and gold inlaid daggers, bull- 
fighters’ swords, bracelets, and knick- 
knacks of all kinds can be seen in a 
shop window. Inside, Juan Querrero 
is at work. He is a seventeen-year-old 
apprentice in the art of Toledo jewelry- 
making, which was originated by the 
Arabs when they inhabited the city. His 
bright sports jacket and painted tie 
are somewhat unusual for a Spanish 
youth. 

Juan would like to get married but 
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On the walls of San Juan de los Reyes 
hang chains used by Moors on Christians 


Don Candido. For the 
delayed parting, a spur 


can’t afford it. As a third-year appren- 
tice he earns eight pesetas a day 
(twenty cents). Upon completion of 
apprenticeship he will be an_ official 
third-class worker and, in time, will earn 
thirty to thirty-two pesetas a day, which 
is almost a dollar. This is a minimum 
wage and is set by the syndicate. Even 
on the salary of an official first-class 
worker, Juan couldn’t afford a home of 
his own and would live with his par- 
ents or his wife’s family. But the prob- 
lem doesn’t worry him too much, not 
just now. With a cheerful laugh he says, 
“Living with a mother-in-law is bad 
business.” 

On the Plaza del Generalissimo, chil- 
dren play and garrison soldiers are walk- 
ing. At one end, opposite the town hall, 
is the stately bulk of the Cathedral. Its 
magnificent interior, its stones, its iron 
filigrees seem to compose a_ gigantic 
Gothic symphony. 

In the town hall, Mayor Don Angel 
Moreno (which means dark angel) sits 
at his desk, a very busy man. He is not 
only the mayor but also the official doc- 
tor of the municipal hospital. In addi- 
tion he is a grandtather five times. And 
at sixty-seven he’s still going strong. 
The Minister of Government appointed 
him mayor of Toledo three years ago. 
He had been one of the civilians who 
took cover in the Alcazar just before it 
was besieged during the Civil War. 

“One of our main municipal prob 
lems here in Toledo,” he says, “is pre- 
serving the town as a national historical 
monument.” And he adds, “We are not 
so concerned with building the town as 









































Juan Querrero, a jewelry maker. 
On twenty cents, no mother-in-law 






Don Luis Serrano. When away 
from the store, poetry and chess 
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in preserving it. In order to preserve it, 
there can be no appreciable changes.” 
rhe city has to expand and this can be 
done only beyond interiors but there 
can be no new building. 

The Mayor’s eyes are large, lively, and 
intelligent. He doesn’t consider himself 
authorized to discuss details of the 
town’s civic and utility problems. “We 
have our caudillo (Franco) whom we 
have elevated.” 


HE streets are clear now. Shoppers 

have put down the metal shut- 
ters and locked up for their two and a 
half hour lunch. To select a comedor or 
restaurant, one first studies the menu in 
the window until there is a meeting of 
appetite and purse. Windows display 
bowls of stew arranged among uncooked 
suckling pigs, baby eels, and fish. In- 
side, checked tablecloths and thick white 
plates are ready for calamares (tried 
octopus). paella {popufar dish of rice, 
chicken, sausages, and shell fish), or 
callos (tripe and tomato sauce). Food 
is one of the few commodities which is 
still inexpensive in Spain. A_ three- 
course meal with wine averages eighteen 
pesetas (45 cents). 

After lunch (heaviest meal of the 
day) Toledanos retire to the cafés for 
coftee and conversation. Around four 
they start back to work and by five, busi- 
ness is going strong again. 

Main Street is crowded now. Criadas 
aid wives are on the streets again with 
their market baskets. Hawkers are 
peddling their wares. Merchants are 
busy. And the tourists are on their way 
to spend part of the afternoon in the 
shadow of El Greco. 

Those low buildings in the street of 


San Jean de Dios are the studio and 
home of the painter. Originally they be- 
longed to the Marques de Villena who 
gave them to El Greco. Here he lived 
out the remainder of his life. When he 
died, El Greco considered himself a 
true Toledano though he was a Crete 
by birth. 

Not far from El Greco's studio is the 
little church of Santo Tome. Toledanos 
like to come here but too often have to 
compete with the tourists because the 
church of Santo Tome contains one of 
the world’s treasures, El Greco’s The 
Burial of Count de Orgaz, painted by 
order of the Council to honor the mem- 
ory of Don Gonsalo Ruiz de Toledo, 
Count of Orgaz, who restored the church. 

There is another treasure in Santo 
Tome which tourists seldom see, but 
Toledanos can tell you all about him. 
Padre Don Angel Garcia. He is a stout 
fellow with a big bay window and a 
heavily jowled face. Padre Garcia came 
to Santo Tome in 1938 from a small vil- 
lage in the province of Toledo. The 
total Catholic population of Toledo 
does not impress him. What counts is 
the number who practice the religion 
and he says, “Seventy-five per cent of 
the total population are practicing Cath- 
olics.” He has heard that Spanish women 
have the reputation of going to Mass 
every day. “Not true,” he says almost 
apathetically, “Only about 25 per cent 
ot the women attend Mass daily.” 

Perhaps his apathetic and quiet man- 
ner is due to his fondness for dusty 
volumes of history. It is his only pas- 
sion, and Toledo seems to be an excel- 
lent environ for a man who likes history. 
The padre 


supervises instruction at 


three parochial schools to see that it con- 





El Greco’s studio. 
inal, unfinished painting. 
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On the easel, a replica of an orig- 
The Toledanos do not forget 





form with the Church teaching. When 
he is not busy at one of his schools or 
visiting the sick or marrying people, he 
spends his time reading through avr- 
chives of Spanish history. 

Padre Garcia is a quiet-spoken, mild- 
mannered man, that is until he describes 
Toledo’s outstanding celebration of Cor- 
pus Christi. His eyes widen and he be. 
gins to gesticulate. “Corpus Christi. . 
Beautiful . . . just beautiful... .” And 
for a moment he is silent, thinking of 
the occasion; then he continues, “There 
are flowers, thousands of flowers thrown 
in the street. And also on this day, 
many white doves are released from 
cages to fly loose over the crowds. Cloth 
canopies are spread from buildings on 
both sides of the street, cutting off the 
sun, and the cobblestones overflow with 
people waiting for the procession.” 

The narrow streets seem to hold their 
limit every day so that one can hardly 
imagine the situation on the fiesta day. 
The padre goes on, “In the procession, 
all the churches exhibit their life-sized 
image of the Virgin. Much work and 
care is given to these figures, and it is 
rare to see things so lovely. In fact, 
the entire day in Toledo is rare, and 
people come from very far to be here 
for the Corpus Christi celebration.” 


HE afternoon sun calls attention 
ip the surrounding countryside. 
The rich copper color of the barren 
hills, intensified at this time of day, 
contrasts with the blue glimmer of the 
winding Tajo River. On distant slopes, 
rows of olive trees form a familiar pat- 
tern to the eye of any Toledano. Olives 
and olive oil are important products of 
the province of Toledo. Weather-worn 
shepherds herd their flocks along a dirt 
road bordering the Tajo, their monoton- 
ous voices singing songs which are as old 
as the first Spanish shepherd. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, a 
relaxed mood envelops Main 
Street. It is time for the paseo. Work is 
forgotten. For the next hour and a half 
the people stroll back and forth. It is 
the most pleasant time in any Spanish 
town and the people look forward to it. 
Old, worn-looking men and women with 
a tinge of sadness in their placid ex- 
pressions sit on the low stone wall which 
separates the plaza and the wide street 
surrounding it. They watch the young 
girls strolling arm in arm, the tourists 
getting their last glimpse before return- 
ing to Madrid, the small brown bus 
that pulls into the plaza to deposit 
workers from the munitions factory 
nearby and the army officers stationed 
at the Toledo Military Academy. 

A few hours later, young couples 
pause in doorways to whisper goodnight. 
In this modern day, it is accepted that 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A LOOK AT THE 





’D like to suggest to some organiza- 

tion, some foundation, some group 
somewhere that Lillian Roth be named 
“The Woman of the Year.” 

I can’t think of a more deserving 
woman at the moment or one who 
could lend more genuine worth and 
substance to the title. 

Whether or not Miss Roth is so 
named, I have the distinct and unmis- 
takable feeling that 1954 will be her 
year anyhow, lock, stock, and_ barrel. 

Her comeback in show business, one 
of the most amazing of all time, began 
this year in New York. 

Her new book, I'll Cry Tomorrow, 
was recently published and will be made 
into a motion picture this year. 

Her song, like the book, titled “I'll 
Cry Tomorrow,” was also published re- 
cently and will probably be an inter- 
national hit by the time you read this. 
It’s a beautiful, tender ballad and one 
of the most expert blendings of words 
and music I’ve ever heard. 

I’m sure Miss Roth’s book will make 
the hit-list, too, if it isn’t there already, 
since it’s a remarkable book, “a story,” 
I believe the jacket reads, “of indomi- 
table faith and courage you will not 
soon forget,” to which I wholly sub- 
scribe. 

Whether it’s literature or not I really 
can’t say, but I don’t hesitate to say it’s 
the story of one of the most glittering 
and tragic lives of our generation, told 
frankly, directly, candidly, and power- 
fully. 

It traces her career through the years 
she and her younger sister, Ann, enter- 
tained vaudeville audiences as The 
Roth Kids to her solo stardom in J. J. 
Shubert’s Artists And Models when 
only fourteen. 

Glamour and greater stardom fol- 
lowed in the Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies,” the Earl 
Carroll “Vanities,” and, then, Holly- 
wood and pictures with Maurice Cheva- 
lier, Dennis King, The Marx Brothers, 
The Ritz Brothers, and Barbara Stan- 
wyck, among many other top names. 

I once heard it said she spent more on 
clothes in a week than many people earn 
in an entire year, and I believe it. 
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BY ANITA COLBY 


The Lillian Roth Story 


I remember hearing how one of her 
town cars startled blasé Broadway as it 
has rarely been startled before or since, 
with 14-karat-gold handles and French 
ivory lacewood interior! 

This, though, was only one luxurious 
and foolish item among many in the 
life of the then-foolish girl who made 
and lost a million dollars before she 
was thirty. 

What a motion picture this will make, 
I thought as I read it, a picture with 
everything, as they say in Hollywood! 

There’s a touching love story in this 
saga of Lillian Roth; there’s heartbreak 
and heartache, deep tragedy, stark ter- 
ror, hate, degradation, a wonderful 
moral, and finally the long, hard, pain- 
ful, inch-by-inch road back to health 
and human dignity, all played against a 
background of show business liberally 
dotted with famous names. 

I honestly believe the picture will be 
an Academy. Award winner, certainly a 
nominee, provided a sensitive, under- 
standing, patient director gets the as- 
signment. 

Interested and excited as I am about 
Miss Roth’s book, the picture that will 
be made from it, and her song, I’m even 
more excited about the woman herself 
and the remarkable recovery she has 
made as a human being, for which she 
gained much strength after her conver- 
sion to Catholicism in 1948. 

This is most important of all, and I 
can’t tell you how glad and happy I 
always am to see someone make it back 
to the top after hitting bottom—hard. 

Any comeback, any victory over self, 
is difficult, but a comeback such as Lil- 
lian Roth’s is only possible when there 
is real depth of character, great faith, 
courage, strength of will, and, of course, 
friends and loved ones who believe in 
you and help. 

Miss Roth’s weakness and the cause of 
her fall from the dizzying heights of her 
stardom was alcohol; she was a serious 
alcoholic without knowing it and, when 
realization did come, it was nearly too 
late. 

“For sixteen years,” she says, “I ex- 
isted in a nightmare world, one which 





many enter but not many leave. That 
one can come back, that there is a way 
out from shame and despair and utter 
hopelessness, that is the sum and sub- 
stance of my book”—and her story. 

Possibly you saw and learned some of 
this story on a telecast, about a year ago, 
of Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your Life 
program. 

No doubt you cried and cheered for 
Lillian then, although only a sketchy 
account of her story was possible in a 
half-hour. 

Even so, it was a sensational program 
and, according to Mr. Edwards, it made 
a tremendous impression on the viewing 
millions, so much so that the mail is still 
coming in. 

When Miss Roth, now Mrs. T. Burt 
McGuire, was originally asked to appear 
on the Edwards show, she said she 
experienced “mingled hope and fear” 
and wondered what the audience of 
“40,000,000 will think of me.” 

“Will they think,” she wondered, “that 
I am flaunting my past or making a 
bid for sympathy?” 

This question is always involved in 
such cases, but anyone who saw Miss 
Roth on This Is Your Life or who 
reads her book cannot escape her hon- 
esty and sincerity of purpose and, there- 
fore, the question must be answered in 
the negative. 


ISS Roth has further said her aim 

is fv serve as a guide and a help 
to someone engulfed, as she once was, in 
the pit of blackness and despair, thus 
partially to repay those who guided and 
helped her in the past. 

If the story of her life and the exam- 
ple of her bitter struggle will help only 
one other, she insists, then it will all 
have been worth while. 

It’s no wonder, Since she has such 
feelings and sympathies for her fellow 
man, that hers is the fresh, clear beauty 
normally seen only in women half her 
age and the priceless charm of one who 
has really lived and loved and laughed 
and learned and cried. 

I have the idea Lillian Roth is a great 
woman. 
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by FRANK P. JAY 






The children go 
with him and lis- 
ten as he sings 
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E is quiet tonight. The parch- 
ment face has relaxed, the hands 
lie slackly in his lap, the eyes are serene 
and far away, and the porch rocker is 
scarcely moving. Cass is looking beyond 
the river, his mind at ease in some 
shady cavern of memory. 

He isn’t looking at the immense corn- 
field. 

But sooner or later his eyes will fall, 
and he'll see it and hear the mile-deep, 
green whispering of the growing field, 
the sweet odor of corn and cooling 
earth, of river and moonwash, and his 
eyes will grow darkly troubled and his 
fingers will curl on the rocking-chair 
arm like cedar roots around a sunken 
stone. 

Then Martha, my wife, will bring him 
a glass of milk still warm from the 
milking or a butter-soaked heel of new 
bread and he will rise and go down and 
sit in the tall swing hanging from the 
elm tree. The children will go with 
him and sit on the granite outcrop 
and listen as he sings in his clear old 
voice, plaintive as a whippoorwill’s, the 
ancient songs that go on and on of life- 
less loves and tarnished joys. 

He wasn’t always like this: thin and 
hagridden. Forty odd years ago when I 
came to this country Cass was a great 
black bull of a man. He had a flaming 
temper and a crashing voice like the 
noise logs make when a towering jam 
goes out on the river in the frothing 
whitewater. He hired me to work, and 
work I did for fifty cents a day, dawn 
to dark. Mostly I tended the many 
horses, spending my time in the horse 
barns and so I escaped his temper; but 
Emily his wife was not so lucky. And 
how I loved Emily! She was mother 
and home to me; the quiet face above 
my sicknesses; the cool water in the 
hayfield, the ironed shirt, the fiddles on 
Saturday night, the calm and the star- 
light. 

But after her child was born Cass 
killed all of that for me. 

The child should have been a boy. It 
wasn’t. It was an angel: a tiny, golden 
girl whose smile was April morning 
with new meadows shower-washed and 
rippling in windy sunlight. 

A black depression settled on Cass 
then and deepened and grew. Then 
one March night Emily came to the 
horse-barn dressed for travel. She was 
leaving Cass. She asked me to saddle 
Rumbelow, the roan stallion, and she 
mounted in the barn. The slow swell- 
ing tears made her gray eyes more 
beautiful for me, and I would have 
promised my fifteen-year-old soul away 
if she had asked me or kept her secrets 





through torture if she had had any 
secrets. 

She laid the ‘plaited rawhide quirt 
on my shoulder and when I looked up 
she said, “Brendan, look after my baby. 
Cass will be good to her but you love 
her, Brendan, almost as I do. I'll send 
for her when I can.” 

Then she bent down and kissed ‘me 
and I swung the great door open. The 
stallion, impatient to run, leaped 
forward into the night and she was 
gone from me forever. 

Rumbelow in crossing the river at the 
swollen ford must have missed his foot- 
ing and fallen for we found him 
mourning by the bank and waiting, 
as he had been trained, for his rider 
who would never need him again. 

Cass shot him dead beneath ‘a syca- 
more, .its roots washed white as bones 
by the river. 

Cass drove himself and his men hard, 
and the farm prospered, and the little 
girl was dear in all our hearts. It was 
as though Cass had learned a bitter 
lesson, because he never laid a hand on 
the child. He was still a violent man 
but never toward her, that is not until 
that warm July night of her eighth year. 


HERE was one field that was Cass’ 
pride. It lay by the river and was 
flat and clear and even. It was a full 
mile square, almost a miracle of good 
fortune in that twisted mountain re- 
gion. That year it was planted in corn. 
As soon as the snow was out of the 
mountains in late April and the flat 
ground was beginning to warm with 
the spring sun, we plowed that chunk. 
Whole mountains of fine, rotted dung 
had blackened the soil and we planted 
it and the corn grew tall and thick and 
fast. It tassled in late June, and all 
through the nights you could hear the 
rustle and hush of growth and smell the 
living odor of the vital stalks. Then 
after dry weather Cass would stand on 
the corner of the porch and watch the 
thunder storm’s black progress and he 
would almost smile as the columns of 
gray rain would veil the valley. 

But the same sun that shot the corn 
up burned the pasture brown. When 
the southwest wind swung up to the 
upper pastures, blowing over the river, 
the cows would stand motionless, their 
moist nostrils quivering with the rank 
and exciting odor of growing corn. 

Then on that awful day they got 
out. 

It had been no one’s fault. Certainly 
not the child’s, although she had been 
the last one through the cowyard bars. 
One wild heifer leaped the fence, knock- 
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ing off the top rail. The rest followed 
and went straight for the corn. 

I was in the shoeing shed when I 
heard the crazy jangling of the cowbell 
and I should have known from the 
sound that they were running but I 
didn’t realize at first. Then someone 
shouted “the cows are out” and we were 
all running at once. 

We got them all out quickly except 
one, the shrewd old leader with the 
bell, and Cass went in for her. We 
could hear the crunch of breaking stalks 
and the heavy thud of her running and 
Cass howling his animal rage out after 
her as she smashed her way through his 
prized corn. It was not pleasant to hear. 

The child stood horrified, her eyes 
wide. Just then the old bell-leader burst 
out of the corn with Cass right behind 
her. His eyes were wild with fury and 
in his hand he carried a huge rock. 
As the cow turned past him to dodge 
back again he raised the rock with 
both hands and smashed it down on the 
cow’s head. There was a solid sound of 
rock on bone. The cow went down to 
her knees with a groan, rolled onto her 
side and died. 

Cass stood panting, a rim of foam 
around his lips. Then he saw the child 
and in his mind it was all her fault. He 
snatched up a wooden hayrake from the 
crotch of an apple tree and sprang 
toward her. The rake was a clumsy 
weapon. The child did not realize that 
her father was coming for her until she 
saw the sweeping tines of the rake 
raised to strike her. The murderous 
stroke never landed full on her because 
I broke its force with my left arm and 
broke the arm in doing it. 

The wooden teeth only raked the 
child’s scalp and in an instant her 
face enameled red with blood. She 
ducked under my still outstretched arm 
and into the corn. I delayed him only 
a moment. Cass swept me out of his 
way and plunged after her. And that 
was the beginning of it. 


OR an hour we could hear him 
F in the corn, thrashing his fury 
away. Then he began calling her name. 
Finally he came out. The cow was still 
lying where it had fallen. Flies were 
settling on it. They flew off in a buz- 
zing mist as he came by. Cass eyed 
the cow with a frown deadly as a 
thundercloud. He turned and looked 
back at the silent cornfield for a long 
time and breathed heavily. 

When he spoke his voice was tight 
and controlled. ‘We'll go through it 
and find her. She can’t hide forever.” 
The sun was setting now, the fireflies 
were smears of white light, and the first 
star was hanging molten green in the 
amber twilight beyond the quiet river. 

The men spread out and walked 
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through the corn making a broad sweep, 
and by the time they got to the other 
side it had become quite dark. They 
couldn’t have found her that way. She 
was terrified and light as a ghost. She 
could drift through the stalks like the 
breeze of evening ahead of or between 
the tired clumsy men who didn’t want 
to find her anyway. She could lie 
silently in a hollow as they passed by 
on either side. 

I didn’t go with them. I had a broken 
arm and they wouldn’t expect me to 
20. 


ASS ordered watch fires built all 
* around the field and all night he 
paced from one fire to another asking 
the men if they had seen her or heard 
any sound. At each fire they would stop 
then and listen, and they would hear 
the corn growing and the river whisper- 
ing by. 

Once a shooting star sliced thinly 
through the high night and once an 
owl called. From time to time we could 
hear Cass’ voice far away boom out her 
name and the echoes would pick it up 
and carry it away among the far 
mountains. His tone was changing. 
The silence and the dark had smoth- 
ered his fury. 

I was not there at dawn when Cass 
gave word to the men to cut the corn 
down. They cut it down. One square 
mile of the finest corn in the country 
lay drying in the sun by noon and still 
no child. 

Sometimes I worry about my respon- 
sibility in what happened next. Maybe 
I could have prevented it. But no! I 
acted as I thought ‘best. I’m sure it 
was right to do what I did, for I had 
slipped into the corn soon after dark, 
called her softly, found her, and hidden 
her away in a haybarn across the river. 
After all, I had promised her mother 
and a man must keep his promise. 

Later, when I saw the cut field I was 
afraid to tell him. I’m sorry now, but 
it’s too late. 

Cass looked like what you might 
imagine John Brown looked like or 
Moses or Isaias. Great craggy eyebrows 
and eyes, above the full black beard, 
like a hawk’s eyes that is starring at the 
sun. But that morning, walking alone 
whimpering through the field of cut 
corn, he looked not so much like an 
archangel as a tired, frightened man 
who had lost his daughter. 

Joseph Le Claron, the fiddler whose 
fingers were nimble as wasps on the 
strings and gentle when he chose to 
make them so, set my arm and I went to 
Cass and tried to tell him the child was 
safe. But an opaque look was on his 
face and an odd new patience. He 
listened to me and looked at my 
bandaged arm, but he never knew a 


word I was saying. Then he turned 
away from me and went down to the 
river peering and searching. Before he 
went he turned the cows into the cut 
corn. 

He took a boat and went down the 
river still searching. He stopped at the 
sycamore tree. He stopped above the 
vicious, white water and walked among 
the round, water-worried stones and 
the scarred logs hung up from the log 
drive in the spring. 

All day long he searched the river, 
even after we brought the frightened 
child herself to the bank to call to him 
and beg him to row back to us across 
the dark river. He never knew we were 
there. We left him. 

In the evening Cass came home and 
his eyes were dull moons. We watched 
as he walked unsteadily to the tall swing 
I had hung under the elm tree for the 
little girl. It was made of a broad, 
hardwood board at the end of two 
twenty-foot log chains. You could swing 
a long way off the ground in it. 

Cass sat on the swing. Back and forth 
he went slowly like a great old grand- 
father’s clock. Then he began to sing 
in a distant tone an old story-song of a 
boy and a girl and a gentle lost love, 
and the silent circle of grim-faced men 
moved a bit further away from him. 
He looked over our heads to the star 
blazing above the black mountains in 
the dusk, and as he moved, with the 
breeze of his motion softly caressing his 
face, a kind of ease came to Cass, a 
softness that was as strange as a sick 
dream. 


E still sings, evenings. Our chil- 

dren, his grandchildren, listen and 
learn the old words. He will stay with 
us, poor man, while he lives, here on his 
own farm. And every spring we plant 
the great field, sometimes in corn, and 
sometimes in buckwheat or hay or what- 
ever young Cass, who is a college farmer 
now, tells us. But whatever crop may 
be growing there, the old man still 
sees the corn waving high and sweet 
and awful, washed by the warm July 
moonlight. As he rocks in his chair, 
watching, he is still waiting for the little 
girl to come out of the tall field and 
forgive her father for striking her with a 
hay rake. 

Sometimes, when the heat lightning 
flickers over the night and the far off 
thunder-rumble is in the mountains, 
Cass will get up and light a lantern and 
go down to the edge of the field and 
call her name. Then Martha gets up 
and brings him back, and their faces are 
very much alike—except that in the yel- 
low lantern light the white scar shows 
on her forehead where Cass’s hay rake 
cut her and stopped his violent life still, 
almost a half a century ago. 
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STAGE and 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 


Ann Blyth and Edmund Purdom 
play romantic leads in ‘<The 
Student Prince.”” Above: Purdom 
sings, but Mario Lanza is heard 


OLLYWOOD and the world crisis were linked in re- 
H pores from two border posts of democracy this month. 
A Jesuit preacher in Austria posed one side of the issue 
when he charged that “while it is a lie that America 
dropped germ bombs over Korea unfortunately, it is 
the unvarnished truth that all of Europe has been diseased 
with Hollywood germs. By presenting a nonexisting world 
of luxury, they (American movies) arouse yearnings that 
never can be met. What's the use of the finest garments 
if the soul is eaten by rust?” 

Around the world at another outpost, Richard Deverall, 
an American Federation of Labor representative in Japan, 
warned that the United States is losing its war on the film 
front to the Communists of Japan. Anti-American. senti- 
ment in Japanese movies is on the upswing, and it is 
clever, effective propaganda. The Reds of Italy and France 
long ago learned the value of movie-studio infiltration. The 
results of their work have already proved efficient in their 
own countries and abroad. 

The false impressions of America created by Hollywood 
movies are not new, but under the existing world situation 
they become matters for urgent concern. Movies can be the 
H-bomb of the soul, and those who toy with the fuse “rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” 
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Reviews in Brief 


The singing voice of Mario Lanza adds a ghostly touch to 
the rousing and colorful adaptation of the Romberg ope 
etta THE STUDENT PRINCE. Mario is heard, while Ed 
mund Purdom is seen, as the royal Bavarian who learns 
about life and love at Heidelberg. The story is routine 
Graustark and thoroughly familiar in almost every respect, 
but it is a serviceable frame for the lively, stalwart score 
by Sigmund Romberg. Lovely Ann Blyth imparts both 
refreshing beauty and voice, and newcomer Purdom is quite 
convincing as the prince who follows duty instead of his 
heart. While romance and comedy are secondary elements 
here, they have been pleasantly and unobtrusively inte 
grated. Highlights of the score are Lanza’s rendition of 
“Golden Days,” “I'll Walk with God.” “Deep in My Heart,” 
and an especially affecting interpretation of “Gaudeamus 
Igitur.” The entire family will find much pleasure in this 
visually bright and aurally delightful revival of a peren- 
nial favorite. (MGM) 

A visit to the roof of the world is the fascinating subject 
of the Lowell Thomas color travelogue, OUT OF THIS 
WORLD. Mysterious Tibet, the sealed kingdom of the 
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* Ray Milland plots the murder of his wife, Grace Kelly, 
in the thrilling screen mystery, “Dial M for Murder” 


Himalayas, provides an exotic canvas with its sacred city of 
Lhasa, unusual customs, and ruggedly beautiful terrain. 
Thomas visited the ill-fated kingdom in 1949 at the request 
of Tibetan rulers. There was a twofold purpose to the trip. 
First, to bring a message of friendship to the people of the 
United States. This pictorial journal accomplishes that. 
Second, an appeal for aid against Communist invasion. 
History has already rung down the curtain on that request. 
(Kupferman) 


THE SPELL OF IRELAND is a documentary which stresses 
the spiritual, as well as the natural, beauties of Eire. The 
camera swings in a wide arc from the Dublin Horse Show 
to the Aran Islands, covering famous landmarks and ob- 
scure hamlets. Scenes showing pilgrims climbing the Rock 
of Croagh Patrick, visits to Maynooth, the Shrine at Knock, 
and Doon Well are especially interesting. John Feeney sings 
both traditional airs and popular ballads on the sound 
track. This is a colorful and relaxing travelogue which 
should delight every son and daughter of Erin, even to the 
fourth generation. (Celtic Films) 


A routine air flight from Hawaii to the mainland evolves 
into a drama of stunning impact in THE HIGH AND 
THE MIGHTY, an adaptation of Ernest Gann’s novel 
with John Wayne cast as the time-battered co-pilot of the 
stratocruiser. The usual varied passenger list is under close 
scrutiny by the camera as the plane develops engine trouble 
and an oil leak. As it hovers on the brink of destruction, 
the passengers react with varying degrees of courage and 
panic. Only one, an Italian fisherman returning home from 
a business trip, displays any sign of spiritual concern or 
indication of a religious belief. It hardly seems like an 
honest average. The film generates considerable suspense 
in its climatic scenes and offers a neatly balanced log in 
its characterizations. In addition to Wayne's familiar grim- 
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jawed performance, there are strong portrayals by Robert 
Stack, Sidney Blackmer, Claire Trevor, John Howard, John 
Qualen, Regis Toomey, Laraine Day, Phil Harris, Paul 
Kelly, Jan Sterling, and Robert Newton. A striking, though 
lengthy, adult thriller. (Warner Bros.) 


Alfred Hitchcock extracts the last, thin drop of suspense in 
his movie transcript of the London-Broadway stage hit, 
DIAL M FOR MURDER. With the considerable assistance 
provided by Ray Milland and Grace Kelly, the master of 
cinema tension has turned out a thoroughly absorbing study 
in malevolence. However, he seems to have missed the 
opportunity to make this a really great screen mystery in 
his failure to take advantage of the medium. Merely 
photographing a play is both wasteful and unimaginative. 
In this case the wider range of the camera might have 
been used to convey more suspense than this version accom- 
plishes. Within self-prescribed limits, it is an exciting melo- 
drama, acted with exceptional skill by Milland, as the 
jealous husband who plots murder, and Miss Kelly, as the 
victim of his paranoia. Robert Cummings and John Wil- 
liams are competent in standby roles. 3-D photography 
detracts from the net result achieved by this adult thriller. 
(Warner Bros.) 


MEN OF THE FIGHTING LADY is a jet-propelled story 
of air action in Korea. Focal point of the story is the 
carrier base, stationed in Korean waters, from which jet 
planes make daily excursions to strike at Red installations. 
The high point of interest and excitement is reached when 
a blinded jet pilot is steered to a safe landing on the 
carrier deck. Though inclined to be repetitious, this is 
above par for war yarns and should find particular favor 
with the youngsters, the young men, and the young “old” 
men in the audience. Van Johnson, Walter Pidgeon, Louis 
Calhern, Frank Lovejoy, Dewey Martin, and Keenan Wynn 
are all convincing as the officers and pilots involved in 
operation jet. (MGM) 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION is a stilted, self-conscious 
adaptation of the Lloyd Douglas novel. There is a lack of 
flexibility and conviction in the script, which is character- 
ized by a synthetic nobility that soon becomes downright 
boring. In no part of the lengthy story is the viewer 
touched by the situation, or convinced that the “inner power 
and reserve” of which Douglas speaks has any Divine moti- 
vation. It is almost as if everyone concerned was afraid to 
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* John Wayne, Doe Avedon, William Campbell, Wally 
Brown, and Robert Stack in “The High and the Mighty” 
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come right out and mention the grace of God. Instead, 
there is considerable hocus-pocus about drawing on inner 
bank accounts, traveling on our own power, etc., etc. The 
philosophy, the situations, and the characters strike a note 
which is artificial and uninspired. It is no wonder that 
Jane Wyman, Rock Hudson, Barbara Rush, and Agnes 
Moorehead act with an automaton air. As high-priest of 
the cult, Otto Kruger is more smug than spiritual. This 
expensive production is visually attractive, but its substance 
is nO more exciting than a ride on a muted merry-go-round. 
(Universal-International) he 


THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN is notable only as a 
CinemaScope guided tour of Rome and Venice. Not since 
Cinerama burst on the audience has the widescreen pro- 
vided such lush and lovely backgrounds. The Eternal City 
is a magnificent and beautiful tapestry against which is 
outlined a commonplace, occasionally tawdry, fable of 
three American girls and their quest for romance. It is obvi- 
ously a case of warmed-over hash served on exquisite china. 
Dorothy McGuire, Clifton Webb, Maggie McNamara,. Jean 
Peters, and Cathleen Nesbitt are more convincing than their 
roles. Your best bet is to look over their shoulders at the 
breathtaking beauty that is Venice and Rome. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Cinderella wears a horse-tail hairdo and toreador trousers 
in SABRINA, the movie version of the current Broadway 
stage success. Audrey Hepburn, playing the role originated 
by Margaret Sullavan, interprets it in a manner all her 
own. In some respects she is more convincing, in others, 
the role seems beyond her dramatic depth. As the chauf- 
feur’s daughter who falls in love with the playboy son of 
daddy’s boss, Miss Hepburn is inclined to affectation and 
studied pose, rather than spontaneity. William Holden is 
splendid in an unconventional role, and so is Humphrey 
Bogart as the family conservative. Walter Hampden and 
John Williams add their respective brands of wry humor 
to the clash of the classes. Amusing in its exploration of 
the higher echelons of lofty finance, this adult comedy has 
its implausible moments and a tendency to overlook the 
sacredness of marriage. Aside from those flaws, it is a 
generally entertaining movie. (Paramount) 


The New Play 


THE PAJAMA GAME is a jaunty and tuneful musical, 
moving along at an accelerated pace, often hilarious, un- 





* In “Sabrina,” Audrey Hepburn, chauffeur’s daughter, 
falls in love with wealthy playboy William Holden 
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usually well cast, and attractive enough when it isn’t being 
unnecessarily suggestive. Set in a midwest pajama factory, 
it takes full advantage of the background with some pointed 
and very funny jibes at management, and at labor. But in 
musical comedy it is the people and the songs which count. 
This adaptation of Richard Bissel’s novel, 714 Cents, is 
fortunate in both respects. John Raitt and Janis Paige, is 
plant superintendent and labor “grievance committee,” are 
vocally attractive assets, while Eddie Foy, Jr., is better than 
ever before in the comedy department. Rotund Reta Shaw, 
pixie-ish Carol Haney, who is burdened with some taste- 
less dance routines, and Ralph Dunn, as the fire-eating boss, 
are all excellent. Judicious administration of the flit gun 
would make this infinitely more enjoyable than it is. 


Summer Playguide 


The ratings which follow include plays currently shown on 
Broadway, those now touring the major cities of the country, 
and productions scheduled for presentation in 
theaters: 


summer 


FOR THE FAMILY: Jenny Kissed Me; Mrs. McThing; 
Peter Pan; The Song of Norway; Ten 
Little Indians; That Winslow Boy 


FOR ADULTS: By the Beautiful Sea; The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial; Charley’s Aunt; 
The Cocktail Party; The Confidential 
Clerk; Craig’s Wife; The Curious 
Savage; Dial M for Murder; The Glass 
Menagerie; Gramercy Ghost; Harvey; 
I Remember Mama; An_ Inspector 
Calls; The King and I; King of 
Hearts; Late Arrival; Late Love; Life 
with Father; Life with Mother; Me 
and Juliet; My Three Angels; Okla- 
homa; Ondine; Sabrina Fair; The 
Solid Gold Cadillac; The Strong are 
Lonely; The Teahouse of the August 
Moon; Time Out for Ginger; A Trip 
to Bountiful; Wonderful Town 


PARTLY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


Affairs of State; Almanac; Anna Lu- 
casta; Annie Get Your Gun; Anni- 
versary Waltz; Bell, Book, and Candle; 
Black Chiffon; Blithe Spirit; Briga- 
doon; Burlesque; The Country Girl; 
The Fourposter; The Frogs of Spring; 
Gigi; A Girl Can Tell; The Girl in 
Pink Tights; The Golden Apple; 
Goodbye My Fancy; Guys and Dolls; 
The Happy Time; The Hasty Heart; 
Hazel Flagg; Kismet; Kind Sir; The 
Little Foxes; The Male Animal; The 
Member of the Wedding; Porgy and 
Bess; Portrait in Black; The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker; The Seven- 
Year Itch; The Shrike; South Pacific; 
The Winner 


COMPLETELY OB- Camino Real; Can-Can; The Constant 

JECTIONABLE: Wife; Clutterbuck; For Love or 
Money; Good Night Ladies; I Am a 
Camera; The Immoralist; Mlle. Co- 
lombe; Maid in the Ozarks; Nina; 
Pal Joey; Picnic; The Rose Tattoo; 
A Streetcar Named Desire; Summer 
and Smoke; Take a Giant Step; Tea 
and Sympathy; Time of the Cuckoo; 
Voice of the Turtle 
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One of Miss Cuny’s “jawing sessions” features a gimmick that helps girls unlearn Midwest “twang” 


Flair for the Dramatic 


THE JOB OF TEACHER is hardly a dramatic 
one, but Therese Marie Cuny, drama instructor 
at the Academy of Our Lady and Providence 
High School in Chicago, usually manages to make 
it so by bringing to it a freshness of approach 
that makes even the dullest student sit up and 
take notice. Her freshness is not restricted to 
her use of “gimmicks” (see photo) but infects 
her whole approach which stresses, not personal- 
ity as a means to impress others, but a down-to- 
earth method that helps students “become the 
persons they really want to be.” 

A small, vivacious woman with a deep under- 
standing of the “dedicated single vocation,” 
Miss Cuny is active as president of the Catholic 
Theatre Conference, associate editor of Players 


Herald-American Photo 


magazine, and in the Loyola Community Theater 
and the Chicago Drama Festival. Some of this 
vivaciousness, of course, is bound to rub off on 
many of her students. 

Her only “gripe” about today’s young people 
is that they are often tempted toward a failure- 
complex in properly evaluating themselves and 
their role in today’s world. As she phrases it, 
“They fail to recognize bigness in themselves. 
They tend to think neither of fault nor virtue, 
but merely classify themselves as ordinary, which 
is merely another way of ‘following the herd.’ To 
step forward in bold action, to dare to be differ- 
ent, is something they fear and yet they are 
armed to the teeth with qualities that can make 
them leaders.” 

Which is as dramatic a challenge as we have 
seen today’s Catholic youth confronted with in 
many a high school or college semester. 
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GOT A PAIN IN THE HEAD? Try sing- 
ing in your parish choir as a cure. If the 
choir operates within the standards set 
down for liturgical music by Saint Pius X, 
you can literally sing your troubles away. 
Or so believes James B. Welch, the ex- 
ceedingly competent director of the Welch 
Chorale, Sunday chanters at St. Philip Neri 
Church, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mr. Welch, who has been repeatedly ac- 
claimed by critics as “the best chorale man 
in the business,” hesitates to say what 
might happen to your pain if your choir 
chances not to be ‘hep’ to the rules of the 
saintly Pope of Liturgical Music.» That’s 
your choirmaster’s business. 

The Bronx choir director adds that you 
needn’t worry a great deal about your 
singing ability, just be able to sing on pitch 
and work hard. Using the technique de- 
veloped by the Paulist Fathers’ famous 
Father Finn, Jim Welch adds, “A group of 
people without one superior voice can, 
with the Finn technique, collectively make 
sounds as beautiful as any in the world.” 
Proof of his belief is found in the fact that 
one of Welch’s choirs at Immaculata High 
School recently won first place in a New 
York City competition. And the Saint 
Philip Neri group is unique as a parish 
choir in its success with recordings, having 
made six thus far which, when heard, will 
restore the deepest pessimist’s hope for a 
revival of liturgical music. 
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Photos by Jacque Lowe 
James B. Welch, choirmaster, poses meditatively behind parish organ 


In practice session, mood is informal, friendly; anything goes To Jim Welch, voices raised in song at Solemn 
except singing off pitch and not taking the music seriously Mass are “the world’s most beautiful sound 
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. Meet the World’s 


Young Women... 


MINIATURE United Nations transformed the campus of 
Manhattanville College in Purchase, N. Y., recently as some 
500 Catholic young women from 70 nations met to discuss the 
problems of women caught in the violent cross-currents of the 
modern world. They came from East and West, from colored 
lands and white, oppressed and free, but the keynote was set by 
an American, Catherine Schaefer, UN observer for N.C.W.C. 
Today’s women, said she, must be “tough-minded as well as soft- 
hearted” if they are to wield the influence that is theirs to wield. 
The problems of U.S. women became almost academic when 
related against the background sketched by other delegates from 
backward nations and behind the Iron Curtain. Women in semi- 
slavery; women with captured minds; women without a chance 
to love; such tragedies as these, it was agreed, can only be cured 
by the healing action of close intimacy with Christ. 


This is Manhattanville, scene of meeting held by 
World Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls 


A Sign Picture Story 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAE RUSSEL 


DELEGATES HEARD COUNTESS CHRISTINE DE HEMPTINNE OUTLINE GOALS OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 
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Miss Schaefer speaks as “Miss de Hemptinne 
listens: “Women must be tough-minded. . .” 


Delegate makes a point during workshop dis- 


Young American listens as speaker tells virtues of Mary, model cussion on lay apostolate and young women. 


of women: “Attentive, obedient, possessing Christ and giv- 
ing Him to the world, not pining in a false feminity .. .” 


U. S. hospitality is shared by girls from East 
and West in Manhattanville college cafeteria 


Indian woman, 
‘studying in the U.S., 
had turned down 
scholarship at 
secular college for 
reasons .of faith 


Rev. Richard Rooney, S. J., a speaker, contin- 
ues discussion with girls during coffee break 
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Altar boys await start of candlelight procession in 
honor of Mary at nearby College of New Rochelle 







Countess de Hemptinne, center, and delegates walk “O Queen of Heaven, Rejoice, Alleluia.” Young 
amid glowing candles to College’s shrine to Mary women’s voices rise in praise of Our Lady 
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Surrounded by young women from many nations, Our Lady’s statue stands as a symbol of the Mother of all peoples 
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Meet The World’s Young Women—A Sign Picture Story 


Girls take time for a folk dance at 
home of Mrs. Mannix, ex-NCCW head 


Serious Africans, quiet Canadians, and happy 
Americans shared snack at Mrs. Mannix’ home 


Mrs. Mannix chats with young 
priest from NCWC in Washington 


Led 


Before the long trip home, a brief 
stop to pray in the college chapel 


Next stop: Home, with a better vision 
of woman's role in modern world 
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Bob Feller: The boy wonder turned the baseball critics sour. 
Amid denunciations, he stood alone, content with churlishness 


WENTY-ONE years” ago _ this 
rok a sports editor named Arch 
Ward talked baseball’s major leagues 
into interrupting their pennant races 
to put on a circulation drive for his 
newspaper. As a promotion stunt for 
the Chicago: Tribune, Ward conceived 
the annual All-Star game which is to 
have its twenty-first showing in Cleve- 
land Municipal Stadium on July 13. 

The first match—then known by the 
nauseous title of the “Dream Game” 
on the unproven theory that fans had 
been dreaming all their lives of seeing 
such an entertainment—was played in 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, July 6, 1933. 
If you'd like to compare ages, this was 
a little after Willie Mays celebrated 
his second birthday in Fairfield, Ala., 
and a little before Mickey Mantle 
reached his in Spavinaw, Okla. 

Although it has now reached legal 
maturity, the All-Star game has not yet 
won universal approval. Baseball pur- 
ists disdain an exhibition in which a 
man pitching no-hit ball must, under 
the rules, be removed after three in- 
nings. Players covet the distinction of 
being chosen to represent their league, 
but would rather spend the day off 
fishing. Club owners are made violently 
ill when 60,000 fans pay money to 
somebody else (profits are earmarked 
for the players’ pension fund). 

With the probable exception of Arch 
Ward, the only people whose enthusi- 
asm for the game is unreserved are 
America’s thirty million baseball fans. 

In the eyes of the fans, this mid- 
summer match presenting the cream of 
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Carl Hubbell: For the Nationals, he struck out American’s great 
hitters. And he voted for all-equal split of World Series money 


Gilloon Photos 


; 


the American and National Leagues 
has attained a standing second only to 
the World Series. Fans remember 
highlights of these games as they re- 
member great moments in World 
Series. And, as it happens, there have 
been some highlights to remember. 

Possibly the greatest of all brightened 
the early innings of the second game, 
played in New York’s Polo Grounds 
in 1934. As usual, the American 
League had the heavy hitters then— 
Heinie Manush, Joe Cronin, Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Al Simmons, Char- 
ley Gehringer, Earl Averill, Jimmy 
Foxx, Bill Dickey, Mickey Cochrane, 
Pinky Higgins, Ben Chapman, all 
names to haunt pitchers’ dreams. 

Bill Terry, of the Giants, was mana- 
ger of the Nationals that year, so no- 
body entertained any doubts as to the 
identity of his starting pitcher. It 
would be Carl Hubbell, the gaunt left- 
hander whom the Giants called their 
“meal ticket.” (Harry Gabler, who was 





a Giant pitcher in Hubbell’s day if 
not in Hubbell’s class, tells of a club- 
house meeting called to decide how the 
World Series shares should be allocated. 
Hubbell had the first vote and he 
plumped for equal shares for every- 
body, players, road secretary, trainer, 
clubhouse boy. Gabler was next. He 
echoed Hubbell’s sentiments. “After 
all,” he explains, “it was his money we 
were cutting up.’’) 

So, of course, Terry called on Hubbell 
to pitch against the American League's 
best in 1934. The first time Ruth came 
to bat, Hubbell struck him out. Gehrig 
was next. Hubbell struck him out. 
Then Foxx. He struck out. Al Sim- 
mons struck out next. Cronin followed 
and struck out. 

There’s never been anything quite 
like that since, though the show has 
offered some star acts. One of the most 
memorable was presented in 1941 in 
Briggs Stadium, Detroit. The National 
League was winning, 5 to 4, with two 
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out in the last of the ninth, Joe Di- 
Maggio on first base, Joe Gordon on 
third, and Ted Williams at bat. 

Claude  Passeau pitched, Williams 
swung, and the ball was a dwindling 
speck of white beyond right field, 
higher than the first deck, higher than 
the upper stands, climbing to the gal- 
lery seats on the level of the press box 
that is nearer to Heaven than most 
sports writers hope to get. The game 
was over, score: / to 9. 

It was also an All-Star game that cut 
short the implausible Dizzy 
Dean. He had been a major league 
star for five and was still the 
incomparable Jay Hanna in 1937 when 
he pitched for the National League. A 
line drive hit back to the mound frac- 
tured the great man’s great toe. 

Too soon after that game, Dean tried 
to resume pitching for the Cardinals. 
Favoring the damaged foot, he worked 
with an unnatural delivery and threw 
his arm away. He never amounted to 
much thereafter, even though the 
Cardinals got two Chicago pitchers and 
185,000 Chicago dollars for Dizzy and 
the dead stick he was using for an arm. 

As they do in the World Series, so 
also in the All-Star game: the Americans 
usually win. They have taken twelve 
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Bill Nicholson: He had a busted hand. But he had determination, too, and a big dose of sincerity. 


of the twenty games thus far, but the 
last four straight have gone to the 
Nationals. There may be a lesson in 
perseverance here; some day, perhaps, 
even the Dodgers may beat the Yankees 
in a World Series. 

In 1947, Bob Feller was chosen to 
represent the American League but 
begged off, pleading an aching back. 
In 1948, he was elected again, and again 
he declined. This time he didn’t grope 
for an excuse, just said no. He wouldn't 
even go to St. Louis and put on.a uni- 
form for appearance’s sake. 

This churlish behavior sent Feller’s 
personal popularity to a new low, and 
at its best it had established no records. 
Bucky Harris, manager of the Ameri- 
cans that year, denounced Feller. Dixie 
Walker, the National League _player- 
representative, called him an_ ingrate. 
The Cincinnati players held a meeting 
and demanded _ disciplinary action. 

For with long memories, the 
incident served to illuminate a contrast 
between individual ‘ballplayers. Here 
was the sulking Feller of 1948, and back 
in 1944 there had been an outfielder 
named Bill Nicholson representing the 
Cubs on the National League team. 

Chances are baseball has not had a 
more sincere competitor than Bill Ni- 
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cholson. He deemed it an honor to be 
called one of the All-Stars, and although 
he had an injured hand at that time 
he wasn’t going to be deterred by any 
such consideration. 

In those war days, players traveled 
by day coach instead of air-conditioned 
Pullmans. That’s how Nicholson 
to Pittsburgh. The day of the game, 
which was played at night, was un- 
speakably hot. All afternoon Nichol- 
son sat sweltering in an airless hotel 
room, soaking his damaged hand in a 


got 


hot salt solution to reduce the painful 
swelling. 

When he showed up in Forbes Field 
the hand was still swollen, still throbbed 
with pain when he tried to grip a bat. 
But he was in uniform and ready to 
play any time Billy Southworth wanted 
him. 

Southworth called on him in the 
fifth inning, sending him up as a pinch- 
batter for Ken Raffensberger with Con- 
nie Ryan on base and the Nationals 
trailing, 1 to 0. Nicholson leaned 
a pitch by Tex Hughson and slammed 
it for two bases, tying the score. A 
minute or so later he ran home with the 
winning run. 

It takes all kinds in baseball. 
as in the clergy. 
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by 
FRANK BENNETT 


— morning, it never occurred to 
Steve Gillmore that the first trickle 
of fear had already begun to make 
itself felt. He simply thought that he 
was slightly annoyed. Scowling, he 
went around his car, kicking at the 
tires and thinking how, in a weak mo- 
ment, a man will promise almost any- 
thing just because his small daughter, 
whom he adores, asks it of him. 

“Sure, I'll take you kids to Hill 
City,” he’d said to Marge without real- 
izing that keeping the promise meant 
a day out of the office just ahead of 
the spring term of court. 

He heard the bright, trilling song 
of a mocking bird and, lifting his 
head, squinted against the early morn- 
ing sun. But it wasn’t a mocking bird. 
It was Marge. 

She came along the sidewalk toward 
him, a rather small, wiry child dressed 
in faded jeans and an old blue shirt. 
Her brown hair was done up in curl- 
ers, giving her freckled face a peeled, 
half-frightened expression. But her 
hazel eyes were as clear as the spring 
sky overhead and as carefree as her 
sloppy, flat-heeled walk. 

She stopped her whistling to grin 
impishly up at him. “Getting the old 
bus tuned up for the big trip?” 

The trip to Hill City was less than 
fifty miles, and it was an almost new 
car; but Steve let her remark passed 
unchallenged. Looking at her, he 
frowned in mild disapproval. It seemed 
to him that she should be practicing 
her contest music, for the trickle ot 
fear was growing stronger in the back 
of his mind, even if he wasn’t aware 
of it. 

“Where’ve you been?” he asked a 
little crossly. 

“Over to Chunky’s,” she answered, 
her eyes twinkling up at him. “I’m 
playing the accompaniment for her 
solo, you know, and she wanted to run 
ever it once again.” 
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at crucial moments. 
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K that goes to pieces 


So Steve went along to lend moral 


support as his daughter faced her first audience 
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“Oh,” he said. “How did it go?” 

“Like a dream,” she answered care- 
lessly. 

Whistling an improvised variation of 
something that sounded like “Glow- 
worm,” she shuffled up the porch steps 
and disappeared through the front door 
of the old two-story house. 

For a time, Steve stood leaning 
against the car, the frown still pulling 
at his blocky face. This going to Hill 
City, taking Marge and Chunky Owens 
to the university to enter the music 
contest, was a fool thing to do. Per- 
haps, when the girls were in high school, 
they'd have a chance to win some 
honors; but now, in junior high—sigh- 
ing, Steve climbed into his car. 


T that moment, Ella came out on 
f.. front porch. “Steve,” she 
called, ‘don’t forget, we must leave 
here by nine.” 

As usual, just looking at Ella sent 
a surge of warmth through him. She 
was a slender, pretty woman, almost 
as young looking now as she had been 
the day she’d married him. 

“T'll be back by nine,” he promised. 

Driving uptown along the quiet 
streets, he thought back through the 
years. Of meeting Ella at the univer- 
sity and knowing the moment he had 
seen the sun on her dark, coppery hair 
that she was the girl for him. Of 
marrying her a few months before he’d 
finished law school. Of setting up his 
office here in this little, county-seat 
town and making a good thing of his 
practice. 

“You're a lucky dog, Steve old boy!” 
he told himself. “Music contest, or no 
music contest!” 

Even then, it hadn’t occurred to him 
that he was beginning to feel afraid. 

He parked in front of Ray Owens’ 
appliance store. His office was on the 
second floor of Ray’s building, but be- 
fore going to the stairway that led up 


to it, he stopped to look into a show 
window. 

There it was, the gold-colored port- 
able radio. All winter Marge had been 
pestering him for it. 

“What's wrong with the radio in the 
front room?” he'd countered. “Play it 
anytime you want to, can’t you?” 

It wasn’t the cost of the portable; it 
was the principle of the thing. Kids had 
too much given to them these days. 
They didn’t know what it was to work 
and— 

“Hello, Steve.” It was Ray Owens, 
who had stepped out of his store. 

Ray drew a match from a_ vest 
pocket and made a little ceremony of 
striking it with a thumb nail. He held 
the flame to his pipe and asked care- 
lessly, “When do you and our musical 
prodigies take off for Hill City?” 

“About nine.” Steve leaned against 
the window and felt in a pocket for 
cigarettes. “Honestly, Ray, how does 
Chunky’s violin playing sound to you? 
As bad as Marge’s piano playing sounds 
to me?” 


Bo” peniregh be surprised,” Ray 


grinned. “But I don’t have a 
good ear for music. All I know is, she 
can sure make a lot of strange sounds on 
that darned fiddle.” 

Chuckling, Steve went on up to his 
office. Miss Poole, his secretary, had the 
morning mail opened and laid out for 
him. He glanced through it quickly and 
began to dictate replies. Before he 
knew it, it was nine o’clock. He caught 
up his hat and headed for the door. 

“You should be very proud of Mar- 
jory, Mr. Gillmore,” Miss Poole said. 
“I heard her play for the women’s club 
last week. She did beautifully.” 

“Thanks,” he said and hurried out 
and down the stairs. 

It was nice to hear someone say 
complimentary things about Marge, 
but coming from Miss Poole, it didn’t 
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mean too much. After all, the woman 
worked for him, didn’t she? 

When he drove up in front of the 
big old house, he saw Ella, Marge, and 
Chunky Owens standing on the wide 
front porch, waiting for him. As usual, 
Marge and Chunky were giggling about 
nothing in particular. Again he felt 
slightly annoyed. 

Glancing at them, he observed that 
they were dressed in everyday school 
clothes. Their legs were bare and 
brown; and just because it happened 
to be a fad that spring, each had a 
bright green scarf knotted about her 
throat. 

“How come you kids didn’t dress 
up?” he asked. 

Then he saw the answer in the two 
over-night bags sitting on the steps— 
even before Ella said, “You don’t ex- 
pect them to ride in their new dresses 
to Hill City, do you?” 

Steve liked to drive a good car fast 
on a good road. Once on the open 
highway, he bore down on the accel- 
erator. 


LLA sat in her corner of the seat, 

twisting her hands nervously. But 
it wasn’t the speed that made her 
nervous, Steve knew, for he was feel- 
ing a trifle nervous himself, and he 
liked speed. 

It was all right for Marge to play 
for the local women’s club, but to play 
at the university before a critical audi- 
ence—well, that was an entirely different 
matter. Suddenly he wished there was 
some way to call the whole thing off. 

At last, they came up over a long 
hill and saw the stone buildings of 
the university looming up in the dis- 
tance, bright and gleaming in the warm 
sunshine. A few minutes later, they 
entered the town and followed the 
Main Street into University Avenue. 

They passed Steve’s old frat house, 
and he said a little sadly, “They're 
letting it run down, don’t you think?” 

They came to University Park, with 
its hidden paths and _ out-of-the-way 
nooks, and Steve and Ella glanced into 
each other’s eyes and smiled knowingly. 
But suddenly they were in front of 
the Music Hall, and Steve was jerked 
rudely from pleasant memories of his 
college days, which now seemed very 
gay and carefree, back to the worri- 
some present. Here he was, a married 
man, with a daughter who was about 
to play a piano on the stage in that 
vast stone building. The very thought 
of it sent cold chills up and down his 
spine. And at that moment, his fear 
began to take shape and edge into the 
front of his mind. 

He unloaded Ella and the girls; then 
looked for an empty parking space. It 
seemed that everyone in the state had 
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come to this contest, and he had to 
drive six blocks down a side street be- 
fore he found a place to leave the car. 


UTTING across the campus to- 

ward the Music Hall, he was 
amazed at the swarms of school children 
milling about. And every one of those 
kids looked years older and much 
brighter than Marge. Looking at them, 
he had a feeling that they were the 
cream of the crop. That they were 
young’ musical geniuses. Poor little 
Marge—he should have set his foot down 
on this contest business before it had 
gotten out of control. 

He found Ella standing near a large 
bulletin board in the marble-walled 
foyer, scanning the posted ratings of 
entrants who had performed earlier. 
But seeing him, she smiled and hurried 
through the crowd toward him. 

“Where’re the girls?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“They’ve gone to the building where 
Susan’s to play her violin solo,” Ella 
answered. She always called Susan by 
her right name. 

She handed him a program, and he 
found Marge’s name. She was the 
twenty-first of the forty-eight piano con- 
testants. Just seeing her name among 
all the others gave Steve a sickish feel- 
ing in the pit of his stomach. 

“Number fifteen is playing now,” 
Ella said. “That means that Marjory’s 
turn will come in about forty minutes.” 

Steve glanced toward the closed doors 
of the auditorium and _ shuddered 
slightly. Sit through forty minutes of 





“I’m sorry I missed hearing Marge” 


piano playing, waiting—he was too 
jumpy to sit anyplace. 

“Guess I'll take a look-see around 
the old place,” he said. 

He wandered outside and _ stared 
across the campus. Young grass green 
under a warm sun; leaves just begin- 
ning to show on the old trees. Hands 
shoved deep into pockets, he sauntered 
toward Dooley Hall, where he’d had 
some of his classes. Half-forgotten mem- 
ories filled his thinking. But, as 
eleven o'clock approached, he couldn't 
keep his mind on the happy past. 

He went back to the Music Hall 
but didn’t go in. He stood beside the 
big stone pillars near the entrance, 
mopping the cold moisture from his 
forehead and feeling the hard, too 
quick thumping of his heart. 

He knew all about that big stage. 
A hundred feet across, if it was an 
inch. The piano would be standing in 
the center of it, a grinning, black 
monster. He remembered Marge’s low- 
heeled shuffling walk and felt faint. 
Suddenly he decided to stay right here 
until it was all over. 

At eleven-twenty, he crowded into 
the back of the auditorium. It didn’t 
take but a second to locate Ella. She 
was sitting about halfway forward near 
the left-hand aisle, and there was an 
empty seat beside her. He hurried down 
the aisle and dropped into the seat. 


se EE,” he began, “I’m sorry I missed 
Marge, but I got to looking 
around, and the first thing—” 

“Shh,” Ella whispered. “You haven't 
missed her.” 

Steve could only stare at her. 

“Marjory missed her turn when she 
accompanied Susan in the other audi- 
torium,” Ella continued. “She plays 
right after this next number.” 

Before Steve could make a move, a 
tall boy came out on the stage with 
all the self-assurance in the world. He 
smiled pleasantly, announced his num- 
ber, and sat down at the big grand as 
if he were an old hand at this business. 

“There,” Steve thought despairingly, 
“is a kid who really knows his stuff. 
Poor Marge—” 

The boy began to play, but, after the 
first few notes, Steve scarcely heard 
him. He wondered how he could get 
out of there and glanced back toward 
the doors. They were closed. No one 
was allowed in or out while a con- 
testant was playing. Once inside, you 
were trapped like a rat in a trap. Again 
Steve mopped his brow with an un- 
steady hand. 

The boy ended his playing with a 
great flourish. There followed a spatter- 
ing of applause. Suddenly the great 
stage was empty, except for that shiny, 
grinning monster of a piano, Now was 
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the time to get out of there, Steve 
knew, but he wasn’t sure he could 
walk as far as the exit. Carefully he 
began testing his legs, one at a time. 

“Sit still,” Ella whispered. 

Steve shot a glance toward the doors. 
The ushers were closing them again, 
blocking all escape. 

Steve’s wild glance lifted to the bal- 
cony. A thin, bushy-haired man sat 
behind a small table, tapping his teeth 
with a pencil. He was the judge, Steve 
surmised. The head of the music de- 
partment, Ella had said. A famous con- 
cert pianist in his own right. And poor 
little Marge had to please a man like 
that! She couldn't do it. She simply 
couldn’t— 

Ella nudged him sharply, and he 
faced about. 

A girl had stepped out on the stage. 
She had soft, brown hair that hung in 
ringlets about her small, lovely face. 
She wore a well-fitting, green dress that 
added age and dignity to her bearing. 
Her straight, slim legs were encased in 
nylons, and her new, shiny slippers 
made her seem taller than she really 
was. 

She smiled prettily and began in a 
sweet, clear voice, “I shall play—” 

Steve rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. It was Marge, all right, and 
now she was walking toward the piano 
in a confident, dignified manner. No 
shuffling. No stumbling. 


TEVE sat a little straighter as a 

surge of pride ran through him. But 
before she was half-way to the piano. 
he began to have trouble getting his 
breath. Scared—it was worse than the 
time he’d pleaded his first case. 

Marge sat down at the piano. She 
shifted the bench a trifle. She gazed 
thoughtfully at the grinning row ol 
black and white keys. She leaned for- 
ward slightly. She flexed her long, slim 
fingers. Then she just sat there, dwarfed 
by that vast expanse of stage and the 
huge black piano. 

No one had to tell Steve the horrible 
truth. Marge had stage fright. He 
could feel it clear to the marrow of 
his bones. Her mind had gone blank— 
she couldn’t even think of the first note! 

But just as Steve was sure he couldn’t 
stand the strain another second, she 
gracefully lifted her hands; and vaguely 
he realized that she hadn't been para- 
lyzed with fright after all. She had 
been waiting for the psychological mo- 
ment when everyone’s attention was 
focused on her. 

Her fingers touched the keys, and 
the notes showered out into the hall— 
clean, crisp, clear. They danced right 
into Steve's heart and made him forget 
everything except how wonderful it 
was to have a daughter like Marge. 
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He sat forward, spellbound. The boy 
had been good, all right, but Marge 
was a dozen times better. You didn’t 
have to know anything about music to 
realize that fact. You could tell how 
good she was in a thousand different 
ways. By the hush that had come over 
the listeners. By the way they were 
sitting up and taking notice. By the 
smiles on their faces. 

The music ended with a burst of de- 
lightful sound, and Marge stood and 
bowed smilingly to an enthusiastic wave 
of applause. Even the thin, bushy- 
haired man was standing and pounding 
his hands together furiously. It beat 
anything you ever heard, and Steve 
almost had to sit on his hands to keep 
from joining in. 

He glanced at Ella and saw that her 
long, dark lashes were wet. That was a 
woman for you, getting all steamed 
up because her kid just happend to 
make a good showing. 

He grinned and said, ‘Not bad, 
huh?” and was appalled at the huski- 
ness of his own voice. 

Then he knew he had to get out of 
there, or he’d be making a fool of him- 
self. He shoved to his feet and hurried 
blindly down the aisle and out into 





@ There’s some folks standing be- 
hind the President that ought to get 
around where he can watch ’em. 


—Elbert Hubbard 





the foyer. But the foyer wasn’t large 
enough to hold him, so he stumbled 
outside and took a slow walk over to 
Dooley Hall and back. When he re- 
turned to the Music Hall, he saw a 
crowd standing around the bulletin 
board and edged over to see what was 
going on. 

“They've just posted the latest rat- 
ings,” said a long-legged girl in a red 
and white band uniform. 


E crowded in to where he could 

see the posted sheets. One of them 
was headed “PIANO.” There were 
twenty-nine names on the page, and 
Marge’s headed the list. There was ab- 
solutely no mistake about it. It was 
there for everyone to see—Marjory Ann 
Gillmore! 

Steve put a finger under the name 
and said in an awed voice, “That's my 
daughter!” 

No one seemed to get much excited 
about it. so he repeated the statement 
im a louder voice. 

Then he discovered that Chunky 
Owens had also earned honors in violin. 
Again he said in the same awed voice, 
“This Susan Owens is from my home 
town. Her father’s one of my_ best 
friends.” 


Then, for quite awhile, he stood 
there, not saying a word, just staring at 
that list of names. 

Funny thing, he thought, your child 
is so close to you that you can’t see her 
—like not being able to see a town for 
the houses. All you see is a rowdy kid 
in jeans, whistling like a mocking bird, 
grinning at you impishly and annoying 
you with her youthful energy, until one 
day she scares you out of your wits by 
taking her own self in her own two 
hands and showing you what she can do. 


LONG toward five o’clock that after- 

noon, Steve parked in front of 
Ray Owens’ appliance store, but he 
didn’t make his usual rush for the stair- 
way that led to his office. He stopped to 
look at the gold-colored radio in the 
window. 

“Hello, Steve,” Ray called from the 
doorway. 

“IT guess you’ve heard the 
Steve said casually. 

Ray dug a match from a vest pocket 
and made a little ceremony of striking 
it with a thumbnail. 

“The wife phoned me the minute 
Chunky got home. She was so hepped 
up she could hardly talk. You'd have 
thought she was the one who played the 
fiddle in that contest.” 

“Ella acted the same way about 
Marge,” Steve said, fumbling for his 
cigarettes. 

“Women are funny that way,” Ray 
said. ‘‘Emotional.” 

Steve chuckled. “You should have 
seen Ella just before Marge played. 
Talk about stage fright—Marge was as 
calm as a Sunday morning in June. But 
Ella—I thought she would pass out on 
me right there in that auditorium in 
front of everyone.” 

“A wonder she hadn't,” Ray mur- 
mured, 

Steve lighted a cigarette with studied 
indifference. “That portable radio in 
your window—it any good?” 

Ray shrugged. “So-so.” 

“Marge has been wanting one for her 
room all winter. Maybe if she had it, 
she’d listen to some good stuff. Sym- 
phonies. Operas.” 

“Not a chance.” Ray reached into the 
window, picked up the gold portable 
and handed it to Steve. “She'll listen 
to comedy stuff and murder mysteries 
just like Chunky does.” 

“Yeah, I suppose so,” Steve said in the 
resigned tone of one who has committed 
a fateful act against his better judgment. 


news,” 


“Well, I'd better go get some work 
done. Court opens next week, you 
know.” 


Hugging the radio tightly under his 
arm, he hurried toward the stairway, 
swaggering just a little in spite of all 
he could do. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





A Meditation 


by KILIAN 


HERE is a danger that the Chris- 
% Apes living in a pagan society will 
accept its standards without recognizing 
that they are pagan. This would be 
the tragedy of blindness. There is a 
second danger. It is the danger that 
the Christian will see both society and 
its standards for what they are and 
yet be content to leave them as they 
are. This would be the crime of infi- 
delity. It would be the sin of rocking- 
chair complacency. 

The terrifying thing about Christians 
is not their sinfulness but rather their 
complacency. They see the darkness 
over the world and they curse it, but 
they will not bring it the light that is 
theirs. They see the enemy, know his 
strength and weakness. They have 
weapons, but they will not give battle. 
They have not asked themselves Leon 
Bloy’s question, “Why should I receive 
weapons if not to fight with them, 
and why light if not to spread it?” 

But some will say, “You accuse us of 
complacency. We boast of prudence. 
Is not flight the safest and most pru- 
dent course when there is danger of 
contagion? come to grips 
with the sin of the world without the 
certainty of becoming involved in that 
sin? Can you walk into that darkness 
without stumbling, fight in that battle 
without being wounded?” 

The answer to such objections is quite 
simple. Prudence is certainly a virtue, 
and a virtue of great nobility. But is it 
the only virtue? What about the virtues 
of charity, fortitude, and that strangely 
neglected virtue, magnanimity, which 
disposes us to do great things for God? 

There is a surprisingly great number 
of spiritual persons who are quite con- 
vinced that God is the only object of 
piety. They seem to have forgotten 
that the world, too, has claims upon 
their love. Their difficulty lies in the 
mystery of the cross. They know that 
Our Lord was crucified by the world. 
They know that Our Lord was de- 
tached from the things of the world, 
that He died to the world. But what 
they have forgotten is that Our Lord 
also died for the world. Our Lord has 
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shown us how to love God. He has no 
iess shown us how to love the world. 

Chesterton has said, “There is only 
one really startling thing to be done 
with the ideal, and that is to do it.” 
What we need is not the poetry of 
spinning a new ideal, but the rather 
prosaic job of living up to the old 
ideal. What we lack is not some secret 
doctrine that will enable us to subdue 
the world. No, what we lack is much 
more commonplace and dull than that. 
We have not learned the old lesson, 
the obvious lesson: that Christ has 
loved the world and died for the world, 
that we cannot waste the Blood of 
Christ. We must do the startling thing 
by doing the obvious thing—we must 
fulfill the Christian ideal of loving the 
world and of bringing the 
Christ. 

It is admittedly difficult to conquer 
the world for Christ. The difficulty 
is, however, mainly in the mind. By 
this is not meant that the obstacles are 
ali imaginary or unreal. It means 
only that the obstacles are in the nar- 
rowness of our thinking and_ praying. 
We cannot win our city to Christ if 
the front door is as far as we can see. 
We cannot triumph over the world if 
our interest does not extend beyond the 
table talk of the Happy Hour Bridge 
Club. Small ideas and smallness of 
soul are the greatest and the first of the 
obstacles to be overcome. 

Smallness should make the Christian 
unbearably uncomfortable, because the 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
a monumental thing defying the ordi- 
nary limitations of space and time. We 
are members of this Body of Christ. 
All those who do not actually belong 
to the Mystical Body are still persons 
for whom Christ died. They are there- 
fore potential members of Christ. 

Whether it disturbs us or not, we 
are, as members of Christ, dependent 


world to 


one upon another. “You are Christ’s 
body, organs depending upon each 
other. . The eye cannot say to the 


head ‘I have no need of you,’ or the 
head to the feet ‘I have no need of 
you’. There is to be no want of 





unity in the body. All the different 
parts of it are to make each other's 
welfare their common care.” To neg- 
lect this “common care,” to be uncon- 
cerned about the welfare of the mem- 
bers of Christ, actual and potential, is 
the subtlest kind of suicide. Subtle 
suicide and slow death because it is 
the notorious abuse of the homeliest 
ol virtues, minding one’s own business. 
Nothing is so much our business as the 
life of the Body of which we are mem- 
bers. 

We must extend our vision and 
broaden our interest to embrace the 
whole Body of Christ and the whole 
world. This must be done in two di- 
mensions, in prayer and in action. At 
the moment we are interested only 
in the dimension of prayer, remem- 
bering that our action will be moti- 
vated by the kind of prayer we pray. 


F we open our Missal and look at 
| the prayers of Good Friday serv- 
ices, we will see how extensive is the 
scope of the Church’s prayer life. We 
will see there prayers for the universal 
Church; for the Pope and_ bishops; 
“for all the holy people of God”; for 
prospective converts; for Protestants, 
Jews, and pagans; for the sick, hungry, 
imprisoned; and for travelers. Or if we 
take the beautiful Marian Year prayer 
composed by our Holy Father, we will 
see how he rejoices with the joy of the 
world and suffers with the pain of the 
world. “Bend tenderly over our ach- 
ing wounds. Convert the wicked, dry 
the tears of the afflicted and oppressed, 
comfort the poor and humble, ex- 
tinguish hatreds, sweeten harshness, 
safeguard the flower of purity in youth. 
protect the Holy Church, make all 
mankind feel the attraction of Christian 
goodness! May all men recognize 
that they are brothers.” 

We who are committed to loving 
and conquering the world are faced 
with the huge fact that the scope of 
our prayers has been sufficiently nar- 
row to pass through the eye of a needle. 
Is it any wonder that the closest we 
ever come to action is the rocking chair? 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Wisdom Plus Courage 


Which would be more pleasing to God—for a girl to re- 
main in the novitiate of a religious community or to leave 
and raise a good Catholic family?—H. J., SPOKANE, WASH. 


As you outlined the case, the girl is making heroic efforts to 
perform her religious duties properly, although she would 
preter to leave the convent were it not for the implied ad- 
mission of failure, disappointment to her family, and public 
criticism in general, A balanced appraisal of this girl’s vo- 
cation calls for a consideration of many angles. 

First of all, what prompts her preference to abandon the 
career of a professional religious? Did she enter the con- 
vent originally for the predominant purpose of catering to 
the hopes of her family? Or was she motivated by a sincere 
desire to improve herself spiritually and to live and work 
exclusively for God? If the latter be the case, then she has 
a serious obligation to recover that commendable spirit and 
thus co-operate with Divine Providence—for His’ sake and 
her own best interests. Otherwise, she will be a misfit in any 
other walk of life. But if her original motives were v »- 
worthy and she cannot rectify them, there is just as much 
obligation to leave the cloister and, possibly, to follow the 
vocation of the married state. A misfit in the religious life 
is in a sad way and, inevitably, such a one’s conformity to 
duty is bound to peter out. Even strenuous efforts, when 
vitiated by the wrong motives, do not add up to heroism. 
In any such case, much wisdom is called for, plus courage; 
only God’s grace can impart the requisite enlightenment 
and encouragement. 


Who’s to Blame? 


Apropos of Katherine Burton’s column in THE SIGN (Au- 
gust, 1953), I disagree vehemently and maintain that 
women are to blame, on a wholesale scale, for a degrading 
exploitation of their sex. Women resent that aspersion, 
but it is nonetheless true. It has always been true, more 
or less, but the situation has been snowballing since World 
War I and Prohibition. What can be done to cope with 
this occasion of sin to men?—B. R., Gary, Inp. 


In the column you refer to, there are two problems under 
discussion—problems related one to the other, but separable. 
One is the tendency to extreme feminism which turns girls 
into tomboys and, in the woman, overcasts the radiance of 
feminine charm. But your immediate concern is the fact— 
undeniably true of many women—that, by permitting the 
exploitation of their sex, they are to men a serious occasion 
of sin. 

When it comes to the sort of organized vice which is as 
old as the centuries, and as up-to-date as American person- 
nel in Japan, there is no room for argument. Men and 
women conspire; hence, both are to blame. As the father 
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of a teen-age family, your worry centers rather upon the 
problem of sexually provocative attire, pictorials, and the 
like. The problem is worrisome, for it is a case of fuel on 
the fires of “the concupiscence of the eyes and of the flesh.” 
(1 John 2:16) Men who sin as a consequence of feminine 
sex allure sin freely. But women who occasion sin share the 
blame. Supply is in ratio to demand. If men and women 
did not want that sort of thing, publishers and stylists would 
soon do an about-face. When it comes to customer control, 
men are to blame as well as women. On the scale of blame, 
there are many weights to be counterbalanced. 

What to do? In general, steer a middle course between a 
“proper Bostonian” prudishness and a “take it for granted” 
paganism. In particular, push the stratagem of boycott. 
Every man and woman has at least a limited radius of in- 
fluence. Within that radius, attire, fiction, TV, pictorials, 
and the like can be kept under the control normal to the 
conscientious Christian and Jew. Organized boycott is still 
better. Its effectiveness has been exemplified by the box- 
office influence of the Legion of Decency; by the high school 
and college girls who, in groups of hundreds, have de- 
manded modest dresses; what they have accomplished can 
be matched by Catholic clubs, parish sodalities, and similar 
groups. Constructively, the reason for a boycott should be 
made known to publishers, manufacturers, and so on. Any 
such crusade calls for both discernment and gumption. 


Leakage 


Can we believe the figures given out after the survey of 
the “Christian Herald” as to the number of Catholics who 
have become Protestants?—M. S., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


The poll of the Christian Herald, Protestant 
monthly edited by a Dr. Poling, is just about 
as absurd in its method and as unreliable in 
results as the Kinsey Report on the Sexual 
Behavior of the Male and Female. That there 
is a serious “leakage from the ‘bark of Peter’ ”’ 
cannot be denied; the number of Catholics 
who not only lapse in the practice of their 
religion but also identify themselves with one 
of the hundreds of brands of Protestantism may 
equal or even exceed the statistics of the April survey, but 
neither possibility is at all probable. The Catholic Church 
in this country would not lose over four million members 
within the past ten years and not be poignantly aware of 
such a tragedy. To say the least, the arithmetic of the 
Christian Herald fails to add up to four million. 
Obviously, the survey and its alleged findings were 
prompted by wishful thinking. “This survey reveals that 
Roman Catholic-to-Protestant conversions far exceed the 
better publicized traffic in the other direction.” The claim is 
made that, as of 1953, there were 181.000 Protestant minis- 
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ters in the U.S.A. But the Yearbook of American Churches 
lists only 165,000. Since the total number of ministers has 
been on the increase over the years, the 1953 total does not 
represent the figures trom 1943 onward. Whatever the ac- 
curate number of ministers may be, only 25,000 were polled, 
in cities only, from among only fourteen States. Of the 25,000, 
only about 2,500 replied. Assuming the statistics sent in by 
the 2,500 to be reliable, the pollsters leaptrogged to the 
conclusion that the other 178.500 ministers, had they re- 
plied, would have sent in figures which, in the sum total 
would add up to at least four million. 

When a basis for computation is not dependable, the sum 
total cannot be reliably accurate. Approach ten people out 
of a group of a hundred; if the ten be Democrats, it does 
not follow that the other ninety are not Republicans. Despite 
the wishful thinking of this survey, we do not even insinuate 
that the pollsters are guilty of conscious falsification. How- 
ever, they might profit by a reading of a recent book—How to 
Lie With Statistics. In its May issue of 1947, the Christian 
Century chided the Christian Herald for being naive in its 
methods of compiling data. “In many instances, they seem to 
be unaware of the possibility that modern statistical meth- 
ods and procedure might greatly improve their lamentably 
poor record for accuracy.” 

What leakage there is can be attributed to many causes, 
such as the uncompromising faith and morals of the Church, 
mixed marriages, marriages outside the Church, and the in- 
difterence—with or without ignorance—of “paper Catholics.” 


Please Explain 


a) What is meant by the passages in Matthew 15:21-28? 

b) How can I explain to a non-Catholic doctor the 
Church’s teaching on the Immaculate Conception?—A. M., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


a) St. Matthew records the emphasis made 
many times by Our Lord, to the effect that un- 
til they had exemplified their unworthiness, the 
Jews were the “chosen people” of Divine Provi- 
dence. To test the faith and hope of this “out- 
sider,” Our Lord rebuffed her, though only 
apparently and momentarily. In tribute to her 
sincerity and perserverance, He then said: “O 
woman! great is thy faith: be it done to thee 
as thou wilt. And her daughter was cured from 
that hour.” Referring to the original role of the Jews as 
the “chosen people” of Providence, St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
had to tell them bluntly: “To you it behooved us first to 
speak the Word of God: but because you reject it, 
behold we turn to the Gentiles.” (Acts 13:46) 

b) It is one thing to understand what is meant by the 
Immaculate Conception of the Mother of Christ; it is 
quite another to appreciate the urgent fittingness of this 
unique privilege. First of all, a reminder as to the back- 
ground of the human family. Because of the mutiny of our 
first parents, the human family was disinherited, thereby 
Josing many privileges of soul and body. The sinful action 
of our first parents left both them and us, their posterity, 
bereft, below par—in other words, in a sinful condition, a 
family alienated from God. Such is original sin as an in- 
herited thing. 

When our Divine Saviour became one of us, He created 
a human nature that was conceived by and born of a 
human mother. Both the conception and birth were vir- 
ginal and miraculous. Because He did not cease to be divine 
by becoming human also, Mary mothered a Son who is a 
Divine Person. Therefore, she is the mother not merely 
of a remarkable, ideal man; Mary is the Mother of God. 
Our respect for Jesus Christ, the God-Man, must be in 
ratio to our respect for God; our respect for the Mother 
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must be in proportion to our respect for the Son. Hence, § 
Mary’s privilege of divine motherhood is the basis, the foun. ~ 
dation for any and all other privileges granted her by the ~ 
Almighty. Mary’s Immaculate Conception means that she 
herself was brought into the world without original sin— 
not alienated from God, not bereft of divine grace, but en- 
dowed with an abundance of grace and correspondingly 
acceptable to God. 

That this privilege was fitting, even urgently so, should be 
obvious to everyone who appreciates the unearthly dignity 
of Mary as mother of a Divine Son. In fact, it would be 
sacrilegious to couple such a dignity with the condition of 
soul known as original sin! Certainly, God could intervene 
to prevent Mary's incurrence of the curse of original sin, 
And we may say that He “owed it to Himself” to do so. 
For further information on this topic so appropriate to the 
Marian Year, write to The Paulist Press for a list of pam- 
phlets. (Address: 401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 


Contract vs. Sacrament 


I read in your “Sign Post” that without Baptism a mar- 
riage is invalid. I married an unbaptized man before a 
priest who didn’t inquire whether he was baptized.-H. G.,, 
PORTLAND, Pa. 


The “Sign Post” did not state that the lack of Baptism 
renders a marriage invalid. A marriage between a Catholic 
and an unbaptized person is valid, assuming the proper dis- 
pensation to have been obtained. However, despite the 
validity of such a marriage as a contract, an unbaptized per- 
son does not receive the benefit of a marriage as a sacrament. 
Baptism is a prerequisite to all other sacraments. 

It is incredible that the priest made no inquiry as to the 
religious status of your husband. Without that knowledge, 
it would follow that no dispensation was obtained. If that be 
the case, then your marriage is invalid—not because your hus- 
band is unbaptized, but for want of a dispensation. 


Baptism Valid? 


Am quite upset as to the validity of my baptism, for I 
understand my godmother was a non-Catholic; as for my 
godfather, I can’t find out.—E. B., BRooKtyn, N. Y. 


Church law requires that both sponsors be Catholics of good 
standing. In the selection of sponsors, this requirement is of 
the first importance, for the simple reason that their responsi- 
bility for the Catholic education of the godchild is second 
only to that of the parents. However, the selection of valid 
or invalid sponsors has no bearing on the validity or invalid- 
ity of your baptism. Hence, you can be easy in mind on 
that score. 


Cain’s Wiie 
How many sons and daughters did Adam and Eve have? 
Did Cain marry one of his sisters? If so, did he thereby 
sin?—G. F., CHELSEA, MAss. 


The Bible is the only reliable source of information as to 
the beginnings of the human family. From that source, we 
learn that Adam and Eve were the first parents of the entire 
human race; Adam lived for 930 years and begot an unspeci- 
fied number of sons and daughters; Cain did marry. Whether 
Abel married before his murder by Cain, we do not know. 
Nor do we know whether Cain married .one of his sisters, 
or a daughter of Abel or of Seth—a later son of Adam and 
Eve. Be that as it may, it is obvious that at that time, inter- 
marriage among such close blood relatives was the only way 
to carry out the injunction of the Creator to “increase and 
multiply.” It involved only a minor miracle for the Creator 
to preserve the earliest members of the human family from 
the evils of inbreeding. 
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“Barbers eat better than singers.’ 


FAME-PROOF FIGARO 


? 


THE BOYISH EX-BARBER 
started with a “Bing ring” 
and made the “Como tone” 
just as famous. Now he’s as 


important a part of Amer- 
icana as the hot dog 








That’s the way Como used to feel. 


Then came a stroke of luck. Now he’s the world’s wealthiest ex-barber 


N a ward of the Washington Naval 
Hospital, a group of weary young 
men, just back from Korea, closed 
their eyes and listened as a black-haired, 


stocky fellow casually crooned some 
popular numbers, As one lad tells it, 
“This was home again—clean sheets, 


good food, and Como.” 

Suddenly, from a corner of the room, 
one lad called out: “Hey Perry, can 
you still cut hair?” 

The world’s wealthiest ex-barber non- 
chalantly reached for a pair of surgical 
shears and the nearest GI head. With 
a clip here and there, a few deft snips, 
and a Figaro-flourish with a comb, the 
boy had what his pals called “a real 
sharp cut.” 

“Haven’t kept my union card all 
these years for nothing,” bantered the 
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by JERRY COTTER 


country’s highest paid vocalist as the 
kids cheered him on. 

Perry was inoculated against success 
very early in life back home in Canons- 
burg, Pa., where thirteen young Comos 
spilled over the house, the porch, and 
the yard in the process of growing up. 
There isn’t ego or 
heads in a roost of fifteen. 

Sometimes even the town didn’t seem 
roomy enough for the offspring of steel- 
worker Peter Como and his lovely Lucia. 
Life wasn’t always smooth, but it was 
never dull. But in the best traditions 
of sunny Italy, there was always time 
for a laugh or a song. 

Seventh 


room for swelled 


son Pierino sang a little 


louder and a lot better than the others. 
He also played the guitar and the 
organ and worked part time in the 
local barber shop. Mother Como had 
big plans for her first American-born 
child. A musical career danced in her 
thoughts. 

“Not for me, Mom,” replied the lad. 
“Barbers eat better than singers.” 

At fifteen, Perry was a shower yodeler, 
a Crosby fan, sole support of the fam- 
ily, and owner of his 
parlor, Crooning was fun, but clipping 
meant food. The day orchestra leader 
Frankie Carlone “Bi 
ring” in his voice, Perry 
shelve the shears temporarily and try 
his luck at the mike. 
to marry his childhood 
Roselle Bellino. 


own. tonsorial 


discovered a 


or 
1g 


decided to 


He also decided 
sweetheart, 
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Twenty years and several thousand 
vocals later, Como is the most popular 
and respected singer in the land, earn- 
ing an annual million and unestimated 
respect. The Comos have three happy 
youngsters and a healthy disinterest in 
the glitter department of the enter- 
tainment world. 

Today the talent scouts are searching 
for young singers with that “Como 
tone” to match the warmth and friendli- 
ness he injects into every tune, be it 
good, bad, or indifferent. Through it 
all, Perry has kept his balance, his 
humor, and his barber’s union card. 
He’d be lost without all three. 

Quite frankly he admits that he has 
copied Bing Crosby’s singing style, start- 
ing “way back when” 
Canonsburg customers 
well as hot towels. They are 
friends today, but there was a 
when Bing was less inclined to be 
philosophical about the competition. 
Their first two meetings, when Perry 
was just into the limelight, 
were hardly heartwarming affairs. 

A few years later, they were appear- 
ing on the same program arranged by 
their mutual sponsor. After the show, 
Perry told the crowd that he owed any 
success he had to Bing. . 

“I bought his records, copied his 
style and mannerisms,” said Como quite 
sincerely. “And if I hadn’t, I'd still be 
clipping sideburns back home.” 

Crosby walked onstage, threw his 
arms around his top competition, and 
said it was 
body say “ 


he provided the 
with songs as 
good 
time 


swinging 


wonderful to hear some- 
thank you” in public. They've 
been pals on and off the golf course 
ever since. 


“This is home.’ 
and Como.” 
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° the kid said, “clean sheets, good food, 
So Perry threw in a free haircut for kicks 





Success has touched the Como family 
lightly and made no dents. When they 
were married, Perry was a $28-a-week 
vocalist. Now his income from _ tele- 
radio, and records is astronomi- 
cal. If he wanted more, all he need do 
is accept the movie, night club, and 
personal appearance offers that come 
pouring in. 

Perry doesn’t want more of anything, 
except extra time with the family, 
now boasting fourteen-year-old Ronnie, 
David, seven, and cute, five- 
year-old Terri. Perhaps a few more day- 
light hours for putting practice, too. 


ACK home in Canonsburg, his great 
B success has paid off in terms of 
added comforts for his widowed mother 
and his family. It meant a combination 


of embarrassment and pride on that 
visit home when the town turned out 


vision, 


who _ is 


to see “Third Avenue” changed to 
“Perry Como Avenue.” 
Though they've avoided personal 


publicity on their private lives since a 
dreadful day in Hollywood when kid- 
nap threats were made against young 
Ronnie, Roselle and Perry don’t live in 
the Garbo tradition. In their Long Is- 
land town, you might find them push- 
ing a cart in the supermarket or a golf 
ball on the local course, getting some 
fun in the local church bazaar, or help- 
ing out in the choir loft. There’s a 
hearty “hello” for everyone they meet, 
with none of the greasepaint gaiety 
you often find in Perry’s fellow workers. 

Religion is a vital matter with the 
Comos and not a subject for publicity 
releases. When _ they recently 
designated Dame of the 


were 
and Knight 


Holy Sepulchre in a special ceremony 


presided over by Cardinal Spellman, it 
was a well-kept secret. Worthy benefits, 
whether for a local orphanage or a na- 
tionwide project, find Perry ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to help. 

Though they have a large house, it 
isn’t “swank,” and they confess to being 
“kitchen entertainers.” They’ve no time 
for formality or foolishness. 

In town for the many details con- 
nected with television and recording 
work for RCA Victor, Como is so casual 
you might imagine he is napping on 
his feet. He devotes about three hours 
each to the Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
quarter hours on TV = and 
through most of the rehearsal. 

Notoriously lax in dealing with the 
youngsters who flock to his programs, 
he switches to stern admonitions when 
they get out of hand in the theater. 


clowns 


When Perry says, “I’m nobody to 
write stories about; I’m just a_ lucky 
fellow who likes to sing and makes a 


living at it,” there isn’t a trace of false 
humility to it. He means it. 

Both Comos, Perry and Roselle, have 
come to this success the hard way. 
One-night stands with Ted Weems’ or- 
chestra, heating Ronnie’s formula on 
the car radiator, and a thousand other 
inconveniences almost sent him back to 
the barbering business. 

Sound musicianship, sincerity, hard 
work, all contributed to the long-run 
Como popularity. He has no illusions 
about his voice, realizes that in his case 
success is 50 per cent personality, and 
looks forward with dread to the day 
when a younger generation will say, 
“Como? Who’s he?” 
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Mitchell Ayres, CBS-TV music director, and Como 


wax serious 


for a moment of television talk 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Its Life 

ONE DAY LAST WINTER, I noticed that the driver of 
my taxicab was wearing a hearing aid. The little cord ex- 
tended from his ear in the way we often sce in the news- 
paper shots of Bernard Baruch or Winston Churchill and 
others who do not wish to be left unhearing any more than 
they want to be left unheard. 

“You find the gadget useful?” I asked him. 

He turned around (and [ add hastily that we were halt- 
ing for a red light). “Lady,” he said, as solemnly as if he 
were under oath. “it’s life.” 

I thought again of his remark the other day when a letter 
came to me from a worried mother whose little boy had, 
following some childish illness, lost much of his hearing. 
There had been a suggestion of a hearing aid of some kind 
for the child and she asked me what I thought about it. 
Would it make the child self-conscious? Would it really 
help so young a child? Did they really help anyone? 

I am certain that when she wrote she did not know that 
I wear one myself, that I have, in fact, worn one for over 
twenty years. I might add that I forget most of the time I 
have it on at all; that I have never been impeded in my 
work, much of which consists in listening; that people often 
don’t even know I am wearing one unless I tell them. 
Years ago, the aids were heavy and with unwieldy batteries, 
but they were even then, as the cab driver so succinctly 
put it, life. Today they are so tiny that the only possible 
development, it seems to me, would be to make them 
invisible. 

The one difficulty is that it is still hard to get some people 
to wear them; instead they will wear themselves out in an 
effort to hear and—what is equally hard—they will wear 
out those who try to talk to them. 


Lady, 


Out of Deatness, Complexes 


IT IS, OF COURSE, aot only the actual fact of not hearing 
well that must be considered. There is also the fact that deaf- 
ness makes for self-consciousness, if not for actual feelings 
of inferiority. It is also true that there is continuous pity 
and ready help for the blind and for the lame, but there is 
little for the deaf, for his defect does not show. 

If complexes can come to adults who are hard of hearing, 
think how much worse it is for children, who sit in a class- 
:oom and hear only part of what is said and who are often 
considered to have poor intelligence. 

Deafness can alienate people from many things. They will 
cross a street in order not to have to speak to someone they 
know. They will stay away from groups because it is always 
more difficult to hear when several are together: one person 
will speak loudly, knowing the other’s difficulty, but a group 
tends to speak at its own voice level. Friends appreciate 
having a person armed with a hearing aid, and especially 
does the family which has been shouting at father or mother 
to the point of exhaustion. 

But again we come to the child, for though the plight of 
a grown-up is pathetic as he tries to move through a world 
where he does not hear clearly, the child’s state is saddest of 
all. He is alone in the world, despite the kindness and love 
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which may surround him. For a child must learn by listen- 
ing and talking, by communicating, by direct access to 
other minds, if he is to grow up well balanced. 

My answer to the worried mother would be that there 
is little reason to keep a child from such an aid to hearing. 
They cost quite a lot of money, of course, but they do not 
cost more than a fairly serious illness would, and they cover 
not one occasion but years and they may save lots of fees, as 
well as lots of heartache. 


Noise—It's Beautiful 


I ONCE HEARD THE STORY of a man who had been 
quite deaf for years and who had been that very day out- 
fitted with an aid for hearing. He was standing on the corner 
of a busy New York street, a rapt and beatific expression on 
his face. A friend who saw him asked what he was grinning 
about. “I’m listening to the cab brakes and the horns,” he 
said. “They sound lovely. First time I’ve heard them for 
vears.”” 

Before long he would no doubt grow weary of 
sounds, but the story is a good example of the hunger to 
hear on the part of those who have not heard for some 
time, perhaps not for years. There are, in fact, some who 
must re-educate their ears to words; sounds come easily, 
but words must be learned again. 

But this is hardly the case with children, whether small 
or of high school age. For this latter group, the matter of 
hearing can well become tragedy. For a tragedy and success 
story, here is one of a girl of fourteen whose hearing was 
growing less and less. She stopped going to parties. She 
tried to get out of going to school. She grew actually afraid 
ta speak to people, and, like many others, she did not at 
first want to put on her head something that would adver- 
tise rather than hide her trouble. Eventually she was per- 
suaded to try one. Three years later, at seventeen, she is a 
senior in high school. She plays in the school band and 
is a majorette. She is popular and no longer afraid to go 
to parties or talk to boys, because now she can give and take 
conversation like the rest. 

It is very true that a little boy cannot hide the fact that 
he wears a hearing aid, but last year I saw a six-year-old 
who had been wearing one for a year. I asked his mother 
how he liked it, and she said it took him only a week to 
get used to it. He succumbed entirely to its charms when 
he heard his pet cat purring for the first time. Now his 
parents find it difficult to remove the instrument even when 
he goes to bed. 

There may be teasing from schoolmates, but there has 
always been that for the “four eyes” child, too. It can be 
weathered and children soon grow accustomed and pay no 
attention. If the child is very deafened he may have some 
difficulty at first, but most authorities say this soon passes. 
And it is true that in some cases where there is inability to 
hear due to nerve destruction, there will be need of lip read- 
ing. But for the many who can be helped I should say, 
don’t wait but get back into the world as soon as possible. 
And I think that nothing I could say would explain the 
whole matter better than the cab driver whom I quoted 
above: “Lady, it’s life.” 


those 
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NEVER VICTORIOUS, NEVER 
DEFEATED 


By Taylor Caldwell. 


549 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. 


$3.95 


A century of progress in the building 
of an impregnable railroad dynasty 
forms a natural outlet for the type of 
American business epic that is Taylor 
Caldwell’s forte. Covering as it does 
a complete cycle in the life of the 
road and its founders and perpetuators, 
the saga is a long and multi-encompass- 
ing thing, propelled by its vigorous char- 
acter contrasts but bogged down by a 
leaning to verbosity and repetition. 

The three generations of his family 
who successively inherited the line after 
old Aaron deWitt’s death are the story’s 
principals. Their records, shaping a 
pattern of idealism or expediency in 
the continual war for controlling power, 
point to the truth of the theme that 
man is never entirely victorious nor un- 
qualifiedly defeated. 

Each in his own way, Aaron, his sons 
Stephen and Rufus, Rufus’ daughter 
Cornelia, and Stephen’s grandson Miles 
Peale, is an ambitious entrepreneur, 
pledged to ride out the inevitable crises 
that follow the Interstate’s evolution, 
from the post-Civil War panic to the 
competition introduced by faster truck 
and airlines. The measure of their per- 
sonal victory or defeat is determined 
insofar as they allowed the influence of 
the rapacious road to reach in and twist 
their motives. 

The sideplay of family relations is 
realistically riddled with its share of 
romance, chicanery, and tragedy, the 
whole garnished with a final reappraisal 
of and return to stable moral values. 
While Miss Caldwell seems to have 
drawn out her conclusion unnecessarily, 
at least the reader is rewarded with this 
last note of optimism for the house of 
deWitt and all men. 

LOIS SLADE. 


I'LL CRY TOMORROW 


By Lillian Roth. 
Frederick Fell. 


347 pages. 
$3.95 


Lillian Roth made and 
lost a million dollars 
before she was thirty, 
sank to the _ lowest 
depths of an alcoholic 
hell, then found the 
Faith and courage to 
sustain her on the 
road back. Her child- 
hood was a succession 





Lillian Roth 
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of casting office visits, long vaudeville 
tours, and unwholesome episodes. While 
still in her teens she became a Broad- 
way and Hollywood success. 

Somewhere along the line she began 
to drink, just a sip at first, then more, 
until finally she was consuming four 
quarts a day. It was a steady march 
downward, and en route career, money, 
and five husbands vanished in the al- 
coholic mists. 

This Jewish girl, who had often cried 
out for spiritual help and tried to fill 
the void in her life, and Burt McGuire, 
a former public relations man, found 
comfort in helping each other. They 
married and planned a mutual come- 
back. 

One day in Melbourne, Lillian heard 
a BBC broadcast of the Fatima story. 
She turned to her husband and said: “It 
must be wonderful to be a Catholic and 
have such strong beliefs. I’d like to 
know more about Catholicism. If I 
could find a Jew who understood Chris- 
tianity ig 

He recalled that he had been taught 
his catechism by a Father Fox, a con- 
vert from Judaism who was now living 
in Australia. A phone call brought the 
startling news that Father Fox was 
stationed in a church just three blocks 
from their hotel! 

Lillian Roth talked to Father Fox, 
and in the next year to a number of 
priests in California. She read many 
books and studied Catholic doctrine. 
In 1948 she came into the Church and 
brought Burt McGuire back with her. 

Pli Cry Tomorrow is neither a pro- 
found conversion story nor a literary 
masterpiece. It is not pretty, but it is 
sincere. Lillian Roth wrote it to offer 
hope and proof that it is possible to 
come back from a world of shadows .. . 
“IT know now that God was always at 
my side.” 

JERRY COTTER. 


VIEWS OF SPORT 


By Red Smith. 

Knopf. 
To review a book by 
Red Smith, the sports 
columnist of The New 
York Herald Tribune 
and of THE SIGN, is 
no easy task. Red 
Smith is in a league 
by himself, for he is 
by far and away the Red Smith 
most lively and the 
most penetrating of the licensed jinns 
in the business. And, in addition to not 


293 pages. 
$3.95 
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being able to fault Red, this reviewer 
also must plead personal friendship, 
plus having read all of Red’s columns 
since he first appeared in the Herald 
Trib. 

To re-read a selection of Red’s col- 
umns since 1949—and that is what this 
book is—is sheer pleasure. Each one is a 
gem. Each one is such easy reading 
that it is hard to realize that the man 
who wrote it is a slow, painstaking 
craftsman. Each one reflects Red’s fabu- 
lous sports memory and a massive erudi- 
tion that is the envy of his colleagues at 
the bar of the Artists and Writers. 

The selection in Views of Sport cov- 
ers baseball, horseracing, pugilism, the 
Olympic Games (which Red covered in 
1952), fishing, miscellany, and_basket- 
ball. The latter category is Red’s con- 
cession to popular taste, since he has 
no fondness for the game. In the mis- 
cellany are items about football, yacht- 
ing, gambling, shooting, and what-you- 
will. There’s a little something for 
everyone here, even though not every 
sport is covered. 

Most daily sports columns barely sur- 
vive the day of their printing, but there 
is something about Red’s that gives his 
an afterglow. That special character- 
istic is the man’s warmth about his sub- 
ject matter. He has a_ small 
wondrous interest in everything he 
writes about and a magical ability to 
make the reader a part of that experi- 
ence. That accounts for Red’s perennial 
freshness. 


boy’s 


It also accounts for the fact 
that Red has as many fans as the sports 
he writes about. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


SWEET THURSDAY 


By John Steinbeck. 


273 pages. 
Viking. 


$3.50 





Sweet Thursday is a 
sort of sequel to Can- 
nery Row. Its hero is 
Doc, the Row’s first 
citizen and a center 
of its affectionate con- 
cern. Doc, the owner 
of Western Biological Ca 
Laboratories, where he _— ? 
nurtures rattlesnakes John Steinbeck 
and other reptiles, returns from World 
War II physically intact, but otherwise 
what Army public relations releases 
used to describe as an unadjusted vet- 
eran. 

His admirers, worried about his mop- 
ing, call a council. They are all of them 
hearts of gold, most of them followers 
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Select Reading 
The Lady and the Sun 


by Elizabeth Dockman. 


A new, first novel, based on the happen- 
ings at Fatima. The author shows a 
masterful command of her subject and 
her vigorous style is filled with vivid de- 
tails and graphic characterizations. By 
using the novel form she has been able 
not only to present the unforgettable 
story of Fatima, but also to enhance the 
significance of the message. 

Ready Soon $4.00 


The Triptych of the Kingdom 


by Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. Jel- 
sma, and Rev. A. Van De Lisdonk. 


This is a book with a clear and obvious 
purpose written by men of wide experi- 
ence who show great insight into the dif- 
ficulties of non-Catholics. With great 
serenity and understanding, this hand- 
book of the Catholic Faith covers all the 
great truths of Christianity in detail 
with arguments from Scripture, tradition 
and reason. An _ excellent reference 
book for teachers, a valuable guide for 
the convert and a refresher course in 
the Faith for the best of Catholics . $4.75 


The Path to the Heights 


by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


In this, his eleventh book on the spiri- 
tual life, Father Plus vividly compares 
life 6n earth to the rigors of mountain 
climbing, and forcefully shows that 
Christ Himself is the one mountain that 
dominates all history and that should 
continually draw us on through life. The 
work is treated with the author’s usual 
lightness of touch and brightened with 
anecdotes on almost every page. 
Ready Soon $2.50 


Everyman at His Prie-Dieu 
by Robert Nash, S.J. 


This latest volume in the prie-dieu series, 
presents forty-three practical, down-to- 
earth meditations for everyone. Ar- 
ranged according to the Ignatian plan, 
each meditation opens with a prepara- 
tory prayer followed by the setting, fruit, 
body of the meditation, summary and 
thought. The meditations are easily 
adaptable, where necessary, to suit the 
requirements of priests and religious. 


The Legacy of Luther 


by Ernst Walter Zeeden 


In this scholarly work the author traces 
the changes in the German estimate of 
Luther from his own day till 1800 and 
gives illuminating quotations from many 
thinkers. The Lutherans, both real and 
so-called, are allowed to speak for them- 
selves, in all their astonishing variety of 
doctrine. Based on many original Pro- 
testant sources the author provides a 
realistic and authentic view on certain 
aspects of European thought and mood 
during three centuries of Lutheranism. 


$3.50 
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of shady occupations: residents of the 
Bear Flag brothel, the Cafe La Ida, the 
Palace Flophouse. Fauna, owner and 
operator of the Bear Flag, but (the 
book says,) with a heart of gold, pre- 
scribes matrimony for Doc’s malaise. 
Her candidate is a recent but not too 
successful addition to her staff, a girl 
named Suzy. Suzy, if low in her luck, 
also has a heart of gold and is in the 
mind of her colleagues really cut out to 
be a respectable wife and mother. 

The match is not easily made. It in- 
volves a masquerade party, a_ fixed 
raffle, a broken arm for Doc, and the re- 
moval of Suzy to a job in the Golden 
Poppy hashhouse and a new residence 
in a remodeled boiler. 

The novel frequently drifts into the 
poetic reveries which Mr. Steinbeck 
seems to enjoy writing and which he 
diffidently calls “hooptedoodle.” It oc- 
casionally jibes at what he apparently 
considers fascistic trends in the Ameri- 
can Way of Life and contains a good 
deal more objectionable talk than is 
necessary. The last and its rather sleazy 
moral code are Sweet Thursday’s main 
weaknesses. 

Chronic admirers of Mr. Steinbeck in 
whimsical mood should appreciate his 
latest story. The rest of the reading 
world can probably just as well leave 
it alone as take it. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME 
TO DIE 


By Erich M. Remarque. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


The role of Erich 
Maria Remarque in 
literature has been to 
interpret the univer- 
sal soldier in terms of | 
the starkest realism. In 
this novel, a German, 
Ernst Graeber, stands 
for men repulsed by 
war and saddled with 
the guilt of Nazi crimes. Graeber is at 
the Front, surrounded by death; the de- 
caying bodies of Germans and Russians 
appear every day as the snows gradually 
melt. While he is digging them out for 
burial and observing the inevitable end 
of man without benefit of cosmetology, 
he longs for the quiet time at home to 
think things through. Although the Ger- 
mans are retreating, he is given leave, 
only to find his parents’ house demol- 
ished by bombs. 

For some hours his sanity seems 
threatened, until he meets Elizabeth and 
looks to her, as she does to him, for a 
moment of that domestic peace they 
may never again taste. He does crvs- 
tallize his thinking, realizing what the 
Nazi philosophy has made ot people 
like his former schoolmate, now an S. A. 
commander, but he can make no deci- 


378 pages. 
$3.95 
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PROFOUNDLY MOVING 
AND BEAUTIFUL .. . 


A nun’s own story 
=== of her life 


By Madeline de Frees 


Sister Mary Gilbert of the 
Oregon Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary 


The Springs 
of Silence 


“Sincere and intimate the 
beautiful spirit of charity lies like 
a mantle of lace over every flash 
of wit.” —Josephine Lawrence, 

Newark News 








he true story of a nun... 

candid, written with gentle 
humor, it tells of her pre-con- 
vent life, her call, shopping for 
her “trousseau,” and entering 
the convent. Here is a picture 
of the period of readjustment 
in her novitiate, her final vows, 
her teaching, her relations 
with the world and its works. 


Filled with a profound sense 





of peace and service, it is an 
impressive example of how 
complete surrender to God 
leads to glorious victory. This 
is the perfect gift for every 


novice, for every person who 
has a vocation, for every fam- 
ily that has given someone to 
the greater service of God. 


Send only $2.95 to 


PRENTICE-HALL, Dept. T-SI-54 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE 
PASSION 
PRAYER 
BOOK 





This Prayer Book edited by the 
late Father Harold Purcell, C.P., 
includes special meditations on 
the Passion, in addition to prayers 
and devotions for Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, Benediction, Litanies, etc. 


384 Pages. Size 3%" x 5%”. 
Handy for Purse or Pocket. 


Printed on fine paper, in type 
that’s easy to read. Two bindings: 


No. 54—Black simulated feather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 
red under gold page edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 
of genuine black Morocco leather. 
With round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed. $2.50 
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Professor Foster's 
Amazing Discovery 


... the easy-to-use liquid de- 
tergent for sanitary cleanli- 


AW 


REMARKABLE modern de- 

tergent that lifts the soil 
gently out of all fabrics (even 
nylons and woolens!). And 
gives a deep, clean sparkle to 
glass and china. Professor 
Foster does your work for 
you— brilliantly! 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, lil. 
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sion which honestly indicates his con- 
victions. Fear drives him rv ignedly back 
to the Front. His interlude of peace 
which he so gratefully takes has made 
him more human. Ironically, Ernst loses 
his life for this very humanity. 

This story is a little kernel of love 
and hope enclosed in the ghastly shell 
of death. Mr. Remarque shows us the 
nucleus—the simplicity of life which war 
has stripped of all its nonessentials. 

PAULA BOWES. 


INVITATION FROM MINERVA 


By March Cost. 


286 pages. 
Lippincott. 


$3.50 


- 


Princess Victoria Bab- 
enberg is no stranger 
to Miss Cost’s readers 
inasmuch as she en- | 
gaged in some cross- | 
continent enterprises | 
in an earlier Cost 
novel, The Hour 
Awaits. In Miss Cost’s ~~ 

seventh novel, the March Cost 
Princess shakes loose from her seven- 
league boots and finds herself cooped 
up by a snow avalanche with ten charac- 
ters who could win a “Persons I'd 
Never Want To Be Snowbound With” 
contest with frightening ease. 

The Europe of Princess Babenberg, 
a poor, thirtyish yet still lovely creature, 
is the Europe of the early 1920's. In the 
last castle she has to her name, Victoria 
carries on the Babenberg tradition with 
due diligence and not a little effort. 
Drawing room dialogue a la Congreve 
bounces in crisp, brittle fashion off the 
shields of the Babenberg ancestors as 
one verbal touché after another crowds 
the pages. 

As might be expected, knowledge of 
mythology is certainly no impediment 
to a fuller understanding of this some- 
times elusive theme. In fact, it proves 
almost downright necessary. 

The story itself is engaging enough. 
The Princess, rebuffed on the night of 
her twenty-first birthday by her true 





| love, manages to snare him as he slants 
| off an affair with an English actress. 





Of course, it is ten years later and the 
blood runs in less tempestuous tempo. 
The Princess, shockingly enough, finds 
herself dowerless. 

To enter into matrimony with dig- 
nity, Victoria sells a family art treasure 


which turns out to be more valuable 
than was thought. Both her honor 
and her legitimacy are assailed. Just 


as all the characters are gathered to- 
gether for the moment of catharsis, an 
avalanche of snow descends, imprison- 
ing all in Victoria’s Austrian castle. 
How the true character of all en- 
tombed is ultimately revealed makes in- 
teresting reading for those who can 
wade through all the niceties. 
FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THIS IS 
NORMAN BROKENSHIRE 


By Norman Brokenshire. 
McKay. 


307 pages, 
$3.50 


“How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, 
how do you do.” To 
words bring back post World War I 
days of the crystal sets, the earphones, 
the clumsy loud speakers. To young- 
lings, this greeting is, perhaps, tied to 
post World War II’s top flight Theater 
Guild show. Either way, millions of 
radio folk of all ages recognize the man 
behind the words to be Norman Broken- 
shire—the most headlined announcer of 
the mid-twentieth century. 

This Brokenshire autobiography has 
three major appeals. Those of us who 
enjoy social history with their reading 
will be pleased with this work, for here 
is a graphically told, behind-the-scenes 
story of radio and radio personalities— 
1924-1954. Brokenshire’s relationship 
with announcers, directors, producers, 
and stars forms a major portion of this 
highly personalized history. 

A second appeal—the publishers call 
it the main theme of the work—is its 
candid portrayal of the problems of too 
easy success and alcoholism. Broken- 
shire suffered from both to excess. That 
he eventually conquered his alcoholic 
tendencies is, of course, one of the rea- 
sons that motivated the publication of 
this book. In this respect, he tells an 
absorbing story of his own failures and 
successes. 

However, there is in This Is Norman 
Brokenshire a third appeal, one which 
can be placed above the other two. 
Here is a story with a score of heroes 
and heroines. When Brokenshire col- 
lapsed, there was always his wife to 
help him recover. \¥,uen he began a 
comeback—so many times—there were 
always friends who had faith to lend a 
helping hand. 


oldsters, these 


WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


MARY ANNE 
By Daphne Du Maurier. 351 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.50 


“When I’m grown up 
I shall marry a rich 
man,” Mary Anne 
Farquhar had boasted 
as a child in London’s 
squalid Fleet Street. At 
sixteen, dazzled by her 
first glimpse into an- 
other way of life, she : 
thought a had found D. DuMaurier 
the man and eloped with Joseph Clarke, 
one of her mother’s lodgers. The rosy 
dream ended in six weeks, though the 
marriage was prolonged another nine 
years before Clarke was finally acknowl- 
edged a hopeless drain and drunkard. 
Moving out with four small children 
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to support, Mary Anne put sentimental 
illusions behind her. She would not fail 
again; her smile and clever wit were 
still sufficient to undo the tightest purse 
strings and gain the “protection” she 
needed without the impediment of a 
husband. However, even she had not 
dared hope for largesse from royalty, 
but when she left the private call house 
in Tavistock Place it was to take up a 
new residence and title as mistress to 
Frederick Augustus, Duke of York. 

Daphne du Maurier’s heroine—though 
that term might be a misnomer in the 
light of the circumstances—receives the 
most compassionate treatment from her 
biographer. Mary Anne emerges here 
as a colorful, engaging personality, a 
pawn for preying politicians but willing 
to play their dangerous game with 
security for the future as the stake. 
Summarily dismissed by the Duke in 
favor of an actress, she determined on 
revenge and got it through a suit 
charging Frederick with co-operation in 
buying commissions in the army. 

It was a scandal that left Bonaparte’s 
campaigns temporarily forgotten, and 
the Duke’s resignation as Commander- 
in-Chief established Mrs. Clarke as a 
definite threat to the royal house of 
Brunswick. Yet when it was all over 
no cause had been furthered, and the 
packet of yellowing love letters contin- 
ued to taunt her. 

Unless there be some pertinent justi- 
fication for it, reopening the sordid case 
records of minor historical wantons 
seems to be a questionable maneuver; 
making the best-seller list is hardly ex- 
cuse enough. The “as you sow so shall 
you reap” proverb is about the only 
lesson to be taken from the book. 

LOIS SLADE. 








Could be Worse! 


> The night raids of the Communist 
secret police are dreaded by the Czech 
people. In a Prague apartment house 
one night, the occupants were awak- 


ened by loud pounding on their 
doors. With sighs of relief, the fright- 
ened occupants heard the réassuring 


words of the janitor. 

“It’s not so bad as you think, com- 
rades,” he was saying. “It’s just the 
building burning down.” 

—James F. Bender 
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A SEED UPON THE WIND | 


By William Michelfelder. 320 pages. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50 
William Michelfelder | 
is a mewspaperman | 
who did write his! 
novel. His publishers ; 
feel that he has accom- | j 
plished the task “with ; 







passion and elo- | 
quence,” and in & 
“prose brushed with ~~. : | 
ee: W. Michelfelder | 
beauty. How _ the 
reader will accept his controversial, 


often blurred, concepts of profane and 
sacred love is another matter. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic reader will be in al- 
most violent disagreement much of the 
time. 

In the technical sense, Michelfelder is 
on the way to mastering the technique 
of the novel, though not in full control 
of its intricacies at this stage. He has a 
flair for dialogue and characterization 
which is impressive. Though much of 
his prose is eloquent, his philosophy has 
the tang of an embittered, sophomoric 
thesis. In flight from formalism, Michel- 
felder has apparently accepted the mod- 
ern-day evasions and distrusts, the atti- 
tudes and the clichés to be found in the 
detours of faith. 

A drunken Catholic doctor flees a 
Florida hospital with a nurse who loves 
him, leaving in its antiseptic atmosphere 
conflicts and complexities that range 
from the Freudian to the foolish. Their 
romance has the inevitable conclusion, 
while those who remain at St. Charles 
Hospital are affected, both physically 
and spiritually, by its backwash. 

A Seed Upon the Wind is so absorbed 
in the shadows that it loses sight of the 
substance. 





JOHN WYNNE. 


PRISON AND CHOCOLATE CAKE 


By Nayantara Sahgal. 
Knopf. 


239 pages. 

$3.50 
Nayantara Sahgal is a niece of the In- 
dian Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and a daughter of Madame Pandit, the 
first woman to preside over the UN 
Assembly. She writes most engagingly 
about her childhood among the leaders 
of Indian Nationalism and her contacts 
with the West at American colleges. 
One feels that she must be a very like- 
able person, because she seems to have 
liked so many people herself: even 
Field-Marshal Smuts, the oppressor of 
Indians in South Africa. But of course 
she cannot keep Gandhi out of her story 
and once inside, even on a few pages 
only, he takes possession. 

Gandhi came as near sainthood as 
anyone can outside the Christian com- 
munity. His campaign of “non-violent 
non-co-operation,” carried forward to | 
triumph by the strange force of his per- | 
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An inspiring and 
unforgettable 
new book by 


THOMAS 
MERTON 


author of 
The Seven Story Mountain 
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The Last 


of the 
Fathers 


The life and writings 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 


“In Bernard of Clairvaux—the out- 
standing man of his time and one of 
the greatest saints of all time—-Thomas 
Merton has found an eminently worthy 
subject. Here he introduces the reader 
not only to Bernard the man and the 
saint but to his writings as well; he 
also presents the entire text of Pius 
XID’s recent encyclical issued on the 
eighth centenary of St. Bernard’s death 
and comments upon it. 


“With so original a presentation by so 
notable an author, this book cannot 
fail to focus increased attention upon 
the merits of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
and to encourage modern men and 
women to take inspiration and motiva- 
tion from his life and his teachings.” 
—FORECAST 

Catholic Literary Foundation 


At all bookstores $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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sonality, gave India not only her 
independence but a unique moral bias. 
Her present baffling neutralism is due 
partly to grudges against the English, 
but partly, also, to the lasting influence 
of a great pacifist. 

To judge from Mrs. Sahgal, there is a 
complicated problem here, which de- 
serves careful study. The story of the 
way India rose from bondage has hardly 
even begun to be recorded. Yet this 
same story is clearly vital to our com- 
prehension of India today. It is pleasant 
to get so charming an insight into the 
minds of those Hindus who were priv- 
ileged and educated. But they were not 
typical of the who followed 
Gandhi. What we need now is a Hindu 
who can speak for the masses. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


masses 


LIGHTS ACROSS 
THE DELAWARE 


By David Taylor. 
Lippincott. 


The theme of thisf 
novel is the planning 
and waging of the bat- 
tle of Trenton on 
Christmas Day, 1776. 
There is litthe doubt 
that its phenomenal 
result marked the 
turning of the tide 
during the Revolu- 
tionary War, although a bitter struggle 
was still ahead of the Rebels. 

Phoebe Runnels and her Quaker 
fiancé, Wheeler Smith, both play small 
but significant roles in making this at- 
tack on Trenton a Rebel success. In 
different ways, each is required thereby 
to compromise his standard of morality. 

Wheeler’s struggle with his pacificism 
and the resolution of his scruples re- 
ceive some prominence, and_ probably 
the outcome will offend Quakers and 
other conscientious objectors. Certainly 
the reasons for Wheeler’s enlistment are 
predominantly emotional. The same is 
true of the exoneration of Phoebe’s 
immorality for the good of the cause. 

Magnificent in contrast is the strength 
of character of George Washington, 
who emerges here as a giant of self- 
discipline, integrity, and charity toward 


d 
365 pages. 
$3.75 





David Taylor 


the enemy as well as his own men. 
He is skillful in conceiving a com- 
plicated spy system and the careful 


strategy needed for a surprise attack 
on the Hessians, which involves crossing 
the Delaware just before it becomes 
solid ice. The battle plans are detailed 
yet simplified so that the nonmilitary 
reader will understand what is going on. 

Long after Wheeler and Phoebe’s lit- 
tle bickerings are forgotten, the power- 
ful human effort which made this battle 
successful will be an inspiring memory. 


IN HIS HANDS 


By Edwin Balmer. 
Longmans, Green. 


276 pages, 
$3.50 


Taken strictly as a profession—or, more 
precisely, as a scientist’s protestation— 
of faith, Jn His Hands delivers an op- 
timistic message with sincerity if with- 
out much style or finésse. In fact, the 
author develops his thesis on belief in 
the force of “a state of prayer” to the 
practical exclusion of any other interest, 
sacrificing the usual pace of the novel 
to dwell on a young doctor’s personal 
spiritual discoveries. 

The praiseworthy preacher-by-exam- 
ple is Malcolm Severn, a conscientious 
and successful pediatrician faced with 
the knowledge that the girl he wants to 
marry is a victim of leukemia. The chal- 
lenge of Alice Keith’s condition brings 
him up with a start to the realization of 
the finite boundaries of his profession 
and the need for a power beyond that 
produced by human research to help 
her. Sustained by a commendable phi- 
losophy of his own devising, he contin- 
ues his courtship despite the advice of 
well-meaning friends and relatives. 

There is, unfortunately, no suspense 
for the reader in all this. The plot is 
immediately apparent and the support- 
ing roles handled by nice, nice people 
who do their duty cheerfully and live 
by the golden rule as a matter of course. 
The satisfaction lies in the growth of 
Malcolm's character and his learning to 
couple the practice of medicine with 
trust in the Divine Healer. For the 
undemanding, the book may be sufh- 
cient as it stands without further evalua- 
tion—a tender and wholesome love story 
whose only villain is disease. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE END OF INNOCENCE 


351 pages. 
$5.00 


By Jonathan Daniels. 
Lippincott. 


Like his famous fa- peerr=gg 
ther, Jonathan Dan- 
iels is a journalist. 
And like the World 
War I Secretary of the 
Navy, Jonathan lived 
in Washington, scur- 
ried in its rough gold- 
fish bowl existence, 
and drank in as much 
of its turbulent message as a young 
mind could. Now, three decades after 
the sun of Wilson idealism has been 
eclipsed by that soaring planet dubbed 
“normalcy,” Jonathan has combined his 
father’s previously unpublished diaries 
and his own recollections to produce 
this valuable biography of Josephus 
Daniels. 

Probably few books surpass this vol- 
ume in its vivid picture of inside-the- 
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This book is written with such simplicity 
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up a la carte to a succession of Salomes, 
only Southern tenacity enabled Josephus 
Daniels to weather a full eight-year 
hitch through Wilson’s administrations. 
And right beside Daniels, every step of 
the way, was the dapper, Dutchess 
County gentleman farmer, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Roosevelt receives no gentle handling 
from son Jonathan. When it appears 
that young FDR was playing both ends 
against Poppa’s middle, Jonathan yells 
“Foul.” Daniels was caught between his 
belief in Bryan’s world peace hopes and 
his own determination to equip the 
U.S. with a navy second to none. 
When Bryan’s honeyed tones seemed to 
mesmerize Josephus momentarily, jaunty 
FDR would roll a few firecrackers un- 
der the door to break the spell. On one 
occasion, it almost cost him his job. 

Just whether or not Roosevelt was 
grandstanding or was actually sincere in 
many of his claims (some of which Jona- 
than refutes) is not clear. But, all in 
all, Daniels and Roosevelt made an ef- 
fective team despite the opposition of 
the Navy League, fraudulent bidders, 
and the confusion of a United States 
which had just hopped out of adoles- 
cence. 

This biography, together with the re- 
cently published The Man _ Behind 
Roosevelt by Lela Stiles, is an enlighten- 
ing exposition of the days of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 
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story of 
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THE ‘Ss 
LONG ROAD OF 
FATHER SERRA 


By THEODORE MAYNARD, author of THE 
CATHOLIC way. The moving history of a 
great priest whose wisdom, and unflag- 
ging faith helped him establish and hold 
California against both the British and 
the Russians. 

$3.50 at all bookstores, APPLETON- 
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Business at Hand 


> The Bowery derelict spotted a 
four-star general approaching 
and figured him a likely pros- 
pect for a handout. 

“Pardon me, General, but can 
you spare a dime for an old 
soldier?” he asked. 

The officer was skeptical. 

“Old soldier, eh? Well, we'll 
soon find out.”” He then put the 
panhandler through a rigorous 
series of commands. 

“All right, now, 
after ‘eyes front’,” he barked. 

“Present alms,” replied the 
beggar, holding out his palm. 

—Francis X. Miles 
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MARY IN OUR LIFE. By William 
Most. 323 pages. Kenedy. $4.00. God 
gave Mary a place in the work of Re- 
demption. This is the theme of the first 
part of Father Most’s book. By exten- 
sive use of papal documents, he explains 
the theological implications of Mary, 
the new Eve. 

That Mary should have a correspond- 
ing place in our lives is the theme of 


the second, and longer, part. Using the | 


classic authors, Father Most explains 


Mary’s position in the ascetical life. He | 


then explains devotion to Mary in the 
Christian life and the theological bases 
of the important devotions. 

Father Most has placed Marian devo- 
tion on sound theological truth. He 
writes clearly, though in text-book ra- 
ther than popular style. Mary In Our 
Life is an excellent book for the serious 
reader—cleric, religious, or lay. It is an 
excellent text for study club or college 


—well annotated and with questions for | 


discussion. For the reader who plans to 





buy one substantial and practical study | 
of Marv for his permanent library, this | 


may well be his book. 


| THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM. By 


| $.50. 








Karl Adam. 260 pages. Image Books. 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA. By 
William Thomas Walsh. 223 pages. 
Image Books. $.35. DAMIEN THE 
LEPER. By John Farrow. 234 pages. 
Image Books. $.35. These three volumes 
inaugurate a notable enterprise on the 
part of Doubleday and Co. Doubleday 
plans to publish Catholic classics in the 
popular pocket-size format and at 
pocket-size prices. If the quality of all 
the prospective Image publications is 
fairly suggested by these three, the 
Catholic public will have an unmatched 
opportunity to acquire an inexpensive 
and thoroughly serviceable library of 
Catholic titles. 

The Spirit of Catholicism is one of the 
best expositions of Catholic doctrine 
available in English. Our Lady of Fa- 
tima towers over the general field of 
writings on Fatima. Damien the Leper. 
is as excellent an effort at popular Cath- 
olic biography as can be found. In all 
three, the printing and layout is up to 
the best standards of pocket-size pub- 


‘lishing. 


CONFEDERATE AGENT. By James 
D. Horan. 326 pages. Crown. $5.00. 
Confederate Agent fills out our knowl- 
edge of the Southern conspiracy to over- 
throw the Lincoln government. Vividly 
told (though Mr. Horan strains for dra- 
matic effects) , it is the story of Captain 
Thomas H. Hines of the Confederate 
Army who schemed to utilize the North- 
ern Copperheads in harassing the Un- 
ion with internal revolt. Most of the 
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tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS, TOR. 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood are 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing to: 
Master of Novices 


Sacred Heart Novitiate 
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YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
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As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
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material of this conspiracy is now re- 
vealed for the first time. 

Actually, however, the conspiracy 

seems somewhat amateur by modern 
standards. Captain Hines is surpris- 
ingly gullible—to say nothing of his less 
astute compatriots. Mr. Horan has, 
nevertheless, given us an engrossing 
example of how to make use of mal- 
contents behind the enemy lines. Had 
the plotters been more skilled, they 
might really have affected the outcome 
of the Civil War. As it is, they are en- 
tertaining failures, curiosities rather 
than men of historical stature. 
ALL IN GOOD TIME. By G. B. Stern. 
154 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
Gladys Bertha Stern is a British novelist 
and playwright, whose warm stories of 
Jewish family life have won her a wide 
audience at home and in America. Her 
satirical wit is especially appreciated. 

Some seven years ago, Miss Stern was 
received into the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, and this book is a serious and 
to-the-point account of her conversion. 
It has a warmth and intimacy all its 
own, for it is a peep into the depths of 
Miss Stern’s soul. Her original impulse 
to join the Church came “because I 
cared so terribly that that was not first 
with anybody, not with anybody on 
earth.” 

From this feeling of non-belonging 
and from a rather casual acquaintance 
with some tenets of the Faith came 
further exploration. This took the form 
of reading, mostly about the Saints, and 
St. Thérése de Lisieux in particular. 
Through this introduction, Miss Stern 
was prepared to receive instruction. All 
in Good Time, however, tells little of 
that, but rather stresses how the lives 
of the Saints gave her a sense of com- 
munion with the all-embracing Church. 


BLACK RENEGADE. By Dana Faralla. 
223 pages. Lippincott. $3.00. This is a 
story which should enjoy wide, general 
appeal. Its narrative, perhaps, is lev- 
eled most specifically at the young. It 
concerns itself, in a manner reminiscent 
of National Velvet, with horses and chil- 
dren and the mutual love of each. Set 
in Georgia at the turn of the century, 
its characters are early Irish settlers, 
and the plot has to do primarily with 
the efforts of young Kevin Fitzgerald 
to tame a_ particularly wild stallion 
named Black Lightning. Woven into 
the plot is the growing maturity of the 
boy and a tender, perceptive analysis 
of the relationship between him and 
the rest of his family. 

While the should prove espe- 
cially delightful to the young, the 
authoress writes in a prose style which 
would not suffer too greatly in compari- 
son with that of a writer such as Miss 
Rawlings; as a consequence, this is a 
book which the adult reader will find 
pleasant and relaxing as well. 


story 
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For INFORMATION 


Courtship and Marriage. By John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D. Father O’Brien’s well 
conceived and carefully planned text 
will interest and help those contemplat- 
ing marriage as well as those called on 
for marital advice. 200 pp., $1.75. 224 
pp., with Study Questions, paper,$1.25 


Parents, Children and the Facts of Life. 
Henry V. Sattler, C.Ss.R. An interna- 
tionally acclaimed manual for parents 
explaining their duties of providing sex- 
education for their children and giving 
specific directions as to how to conduct 
the teaching. 288 pp., $3.00; paper, 
$1.75 


For FUN 


Puzzle and Quiz Book. By Damien A. 
Wenzel, O.F.M. The whole family will 
enjoy—and learn much from—these 
crosswords, anagrams, word games, 
based on the truths and doctrines of the 
Catholic faith, 52 pp., paper, $1.00 


Order from your bookstore. Or send us: 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 


Enclose Cash, Check, Money Order 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Dept. 4-2025 Paterson 3, N. J. 








Beautiful 12 carat gold plated pins de- 
signed for Catholics. Sister Superior says 
“They are nice for people of the Catholic 
faith.” Brooch with cross & chain $1.25. 


Scatter pins $1.00. Agents write for details. 


O'DELL’S - St. Joseph Home - Springfield, Ill. 
Earth Quick Cash with 









[\cATHOLIC Christmas Cards 
U. 


Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
Christmas and pay you handsome profits. 
Show glorious new Cathedral line of De 
Luxe Religious Christmas Cards WITH 
SENDER’S NAME INSCRIBED. All 
your Catholic friends will want them. It’s 
easy to take orders and earn a tidy sum in 
spare time. No experience needed. 
Easy To Add To 
Your Earnings 
<== Make$1 profit on each 
*™, box of exquisite new 
Color-Photo Christmas Cards. 
Over 150 new money-makers: 21- 
card $1 Catholic Assortments; 
“Just For Us” doubly personal- 
ized Family Christmas Cards; 
Sound & Action Cards; Stationery; 
$1 Gifts. Special, while they last, | Name-Imprinted 
50 for $1 Christmas Card Box! | Christmas Cards 
Extra Money for Church Groups 
Proven’plan starts you or yourgroup making money at 
once. We furnish Assortments on approval & samples 
of Name-Imprinted items FREE. Also list of Factory 
Surplus Bargain Specials and amazing new Catalog 
Shopping Plan that boosts your earnings overnight. 


MIDWEST CARD COMPANY, Dpt. G-54 
1113 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


ACT NOW-MAIL FOR SAMPLES 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. G-54 
1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send money-making details and samples. 


a 









New! Exclusive! 
Cathedral Line 








Name. 





Address 





City Zone...... State 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

















THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 


All. others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur's Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian septa (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to t 
School, High School and ay For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George Brother Director 
La Mennais College, Mount Assumption +. oes 
Alfred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. 








Brothers of Holy Cross” 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 








Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 


. The Benedictine Brother 
in the ORDER OF consecrates his natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? abilities to God in the 
4 arm spirit of mores. 
tic family life. Brothers are. the craftsmen of 
monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, Dlackemith: 
printer, farmer, as well as men with no specific trade 
—all have their place in the pre of a monastery. No 
3 3 eward is a_hundred- 
fold in_ this life, wand life everlasting. Write for 
information. Addres: 
RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.8. ~=4 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkan: 














lack of funds no obstacle 
For High School: 





SONS OF THE SACRED HEART 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions?—We offer 
this opportunity to the boys of high school and college 
students, to seminarians and to — No special studies required for lay brothers 
information — literature write to: 


Vocational Director 


Cincinnati 30, Ohio 





age, to the more advanced 


For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 
red Heart Novitiate 
Verona Fat 
Monroe, Michigan 











PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not to be 
them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, 


able to take care of all of the: 
as in S. Aenaton (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 
HIGH ge GRADUATES 


Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C 





Apply To 


Mozambique), as well 


Sth GRADERS AND LAY ee 
Director of Vocation: 
Consolata Mission ow 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








MAIN STREET, SPAIN 
(Continued from page 34) 
unmarried girls may be in the company 


of men without a chaperon, but society 
demands these meetings terminate be- 
fore ten o'clock or by dinner time. 

At 10:30, when all has become quiet 
and dark and the doors of the houses 
are locked, the sereno appears to guard 
the gates. Tapping his stick on the pave- 
ment, he walks through his beat check- 
ing the locked doorways. He is official 
keeper of the keys. 

When Toledanos want to enter their 
homes after 10:30, it is the sereno who 
lets them in. They clap their hands and 
he responds from wherever he is by tap- 
ping his cane on the cobblestoned street. 
Soon he appears around the corner, trot- 
ting and juggling the immense ring of 
keys around his waist. The sereno is 
everyone’s friend and his cheery “Buenas 
noches” as he unlocks the door gives a 
warm and secure feeling to cold nights. 

Don Candido Diaz has been a sereno 
for thirty years. He wears many sweat- 
ers under his braided coat. On his head 
is a peaked cap which lends him an air 
of authority. And so does the gun he 
is authorized to carry. Don Candido also 
carries papers from the town govern- 
ment designating him officially as a 
sereno. He is privately employed and 
receives 520 pesetas (13 dollars) a month 
from apartment and sivre owners in his 
vicinity. Originally he had to buy his 
“beat.” Now, at sixty-three, he says it 
was profitable. He can sell it for more 
than twice the price he paid. 

Senor Diaz owns his own house, which 
ne bought after the Civil War for 8000 
pesetas ($200). is between two nar- 


| row alleys on a block of houses which 
| all look alike. They are only seventy-five 
| years old but look like a medieval con- 


cept of a housing project. Made of 
stone, they are extremely narrow and 
only three stories high. 

“Now that my son and one of my 
two daughters are married,” he says, “I 
really need more than six .rooms. His 
son is an office employee of a Syndicate 
and makes 750 pesetas ($18.50) a month. 
The daughter is married to a member 
of the Guardia Civil who makes less 
than a dollar a day. They all live in 
the sereno’s house. 

Like all serenos whose salaries are in- 
adequate, Senor Diaz supplements his in- 
come by working on another job. He is 
a part-time electrician in the mornings. 
But money matters do not keep Candido 
Diaz from being a happy man. 

By one-thirty in the morning, every- 
one has returned from the café or the 
late showing at the cine. The sereno 
punches the time-clock alongside the 
farmacia which marks the limit of his 
zone and turns back for another lap 
on his lonely beat under the dim lan- 
terns of Main Street, Spain. 
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count fone) | ALADDIN PARSONAGES & RECTORIES 


says: “Que aime bien chatie bien,” (“Who = YOU GET WHEN You THIS 5-ROOM HOUSE 1995 
loves well chastises well.”’) eee ee SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID 


Louis LEMER and numbered ready to erect practically without 


BATHURST INLET, CANADA, use of a saw. 

@ SIDING @ DOORS @ PAINT 

@ MILLWORK @ TRIM @ GLASS 

@ FLOORING @ MOULDINGS @ NAILS 
Between the Lines @ WINDOWS @ HARDWARE @ ROOFING 


@ COMPLETE DRAWINGS & INSTRUCTIONS 
In all fairness to Catholic teachers, I Gus Biome show you how Volunteer " — Pe cain 
think more than ten lines could have been urch Members are doing all the } 
devoted to the topic “Teachers: Money and work of erection and completion at SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CHURCHES 
Ideals.” (THE SIGN, May). ates gi Half Usual Costs os _— ASK FOR CATALOG No. CH-12 ” 
Granting that teachers play a_ role p iach oa Sy ges plans an THE ALADDIN co BAY CIT 
analogous to that of the clergy in that we oe > Sees See « MICHIGAN 
co-operate in the work of Redemption, I do 
not think it is expected of us to adopt the 


vow of poverty. It is not a matter of paying 50 PHOTO STAMPS ] 
a teacher according to his “social standing” of The VIRGIN, $1.00 = 
but rather in accord with the primary pur- for the Marian Year 1954 . 
pose for which they were created, namely, Proclaimed by Pope Pius Xil | Addressing Envelopes & Postcards 
procreation and education of children. . . Conntne glossy OUR INSTRUCTIONS SHOW YOU HOW 
Ray HANLon ra Holly Man BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT bepr. 5 
in in 1 t 
Size, gummed and 7372 MELROSE, LOS ANGELES . CALIF. 
perforated for use 
on letters, greet- _ 


Christmas Cards 


nouncements, in- 
PRINTED WITH SENDER’S NAME 














SyrAcusE, N. Y. 








ACLU 





vitations, thank 
you notes, etc. A 
sincere tribute to 
the Marian year 
proclaimed by 
Pope Pius XII. 
Send $l cash, 






Your editorial section in the May issue of 
THE SIGN carries an editorial on the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union’s recent  state- 
ment branding the American Communist 












































Party as part of an _ international con- pn i monte Yourself, Your Church, or Club, 

is rder. ourself, Your Church, or Clu 

7. 2 : (Actual Size) back guarantee. | I send you everything 

We believe your readers would like to | 100 Photo Stamps of Pius XII $1 00| \ need, free. Order, Blanks, 

know that as long ago as 1940, before anti- — o iF. le oe 

. . . , . i ee 

Communism became fashionable, the Union p+ ng lhe pn a, ry pt iy 28 Different CARDS—FREE! 

adopted a resolution barring Communists snapshot or negative which is returned No charge now or ever. Just send name on postcard 

and other totalitarians from its staff and unharmed. Free samples. Fresh, new exclusive designs in Religious, Humorous, Artis: 

governing councils, to which it has faith- GIFT HOUSE Box 464 Gt. Neck, N.Y. without name imprinted! homen ee oeee 
, thic ‘les , each with name. No wonder friends flood you with orders and 

fully i ci sia which age denen. | SSS ooOoOoOoo =| Profits I also send on approval, boxes of cards and gift wraps 

strates that our understanding of the Com- which you can sell right away! Big season now in full swing 
4 5 . 7, U. 

munist movement’s threat to democracy is MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS a ee ee 

not a new-found virtue... . To bri h pr nae ae iy he Medical a 

We should like to comment on one addi- © bring te caariy © put the ones 

7 nig seq getaanligae~<semeirs pert Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 

tional point in your editorial, the criticism : ag ‘ Williamsville, New York 

5 dine ttERS Sot eae ditinhdlinns th mudtio’e cists, technicians, secretaries, house- " 

« a ae oe i Saiaiiea keepers—care for the sick and suffering Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 

right to condemn a movie exhibitor’s show- in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of “off color” movies and “to penalize Africa, Indonesia, North and South ing of youth. The Community enjoys the — 

him, at least socially, for his manner of America. aa ee ee ee a 

vesinnnctait a ee ns For Information Write: ‘ 

exercising his right The Union’s policy MOTHER ANNA. DENGEL M.D Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 

on this is clear. It does defend the right 8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa 

of any group to protest the showing of a : ae 

particular film, by discussion and debate to 

convince the public of the merit of its posi- THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF The Handmaids of the Church 

tion. It does not oppose any group’s FOR INCURABLE CANCER invite you in your field of modern missionary 

recommending to its members not to see the DOMINICAN SISTERS, apostolate in our own Southland where mil- 

film. But the ACLU does protest boycotts Renesas OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA lions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 

and picketing which interfere with other edintiin centen ee Please write to: 

individuals and groups from exercising their estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior : SISTER MARY, ; 

democratic birthright to make their own at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 1840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., Beaufort, South Carolina 











choice as to whether they wish to see the ES Te 
film. ... In applying its policy, the ACLU ACTIVE CARMELITES 

does not defend the content of a particular 
film, as our civil liberties interest is only 











Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 


ap »: ies . : er from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
to keep the channels of communication hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
open so that ideas may have their free play literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


in the marketplace of opinion. In our view, 
this is the essence of democracy. . . . 
ALAN REITMAN 
AMERICAN Civit Liperties UNIon | * See DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY ane = 
New York, N. Y. 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
Blackfriars between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 




















Your cover on the June issue of THE eres Nee bie «ee Send for descriptive literature to 
“ S . aughters 0 arity who 
SIGN brought back happy memories of a loves their love of God and eis Sern ee See 
° ° ° . ° ° re i > orman . Ouls tissourt 
delightful evening in the old building ee eee Se ee he, s 
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NURSERY SCHOOL PARISH WORK 


CATECHISM 
MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 
Children @ OE we Adutts @ Families 


e 
To Restore all to Christ 


Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. In U. 8. A. 
and Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 











Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
5 Cragemeer, mm. 


A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
ally to teaching in Elementary School, High 
Bchool, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
ployed in social, 














secretarial, and domestic work. 
For‘information address: 
DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 





Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please ite to: Mother 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 








BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 


Rev. Mother Regional 
2000 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, 23, Maryland 

















CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you _interested? 
In a mi ary icated to the love and 
service of God by foltowing St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











=~» THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
>, SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


» This Order is dedicated to repara- 
\ tion by means of daily adoration 
4 before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
*; Posed, retreat work, schools and 
/ foreign missions. Applicants are 
/ invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 







Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundress 


To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST'S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification cf 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 
Apply: 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie demand Baltimore 18, Md. 





The “fo ane Sisters 
of th 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and ecar- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 
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on 57th Street—watching the Blackfriars 
Players in Praise of Folly. 

I wouldn’t have missed it and eagerly 
await their next play. 

MARIE BROcK 
PHILA., Pa, 

We would like to express our gratitude 
to your publication for the excellent pic- 
ture story, “Young Blackfriars Actress.” 

Although our show has completed its run 
and the story will not sell any tickets, at 
least for the present, still it does add to 
our prestige and provides publicity and 
encouragement for the young lady in- 
volved. 

So from all of us at Blackfriars a sincere 


“thank you” and continued success and 


best wishes to all the members of THE 
SIGN. 
Rev. Tuomas F. Carey, O.P. 
Rev. Ropert A. Morris, O.P. 
New York, N. Y. 


Love Insurance 


Regarding the article “Do You Know You 


Carry Love Insurance?” by Kevin Smith, 
may I compliment the author and THE 
SIGN, not only for its content but most 


especially for its style of presentation. 
WILFRED KRETZMANN 


, 


E_muukrst, N. Y¥ 


Red Herring 


Your April issue was especially note- 
worthy in that Victor Riesel’s article “How 
Red the Herring?” showed how a true 


liberal feels toward the false liberals and 
misguided intellectuals of America. 

PauL M. PALAZZOLO 
Corona, N. Y. 


Nehru and Peace 


Easy now! Before 
critics of Nehru you 
few things. 

It was the Indian resolution in the UN 
that brought about peace in Korea—or at 
least an end to the bloodshed. The men in 
Korea, those about to go, and their rela- 
tives at home were glad of that, you will 
admit. 

Now, Catholics have been praying for 
peace at Mass for years, so why try to dis- 
credit a man who is trying to do something 
about it. The fact remains that India, one 
of the largest of the non-Christian nations, 
made sincere efforts for peace in Korea 
from the beginning. 


the other 
remember a 


you join 
should 


PATRICK J. COYNE 
MALDEN, Mass. 


Female. Clown? 


I was surprised when I read Mr. Lester’s 
list of best TV personalities and programs. 
He rated Martha Raye as “the leading 
comedienne of the past season and un- 
doubtedly the greatest female clown alive.” 
Whenever her name has been mentioned 
among people of different age groups and 
tastes, she has always been spoken of as 
the least talented and most offensive woman 
on TV. I have been in several homes 
where TV sets were turned off after viewing 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 














Trinity College for Women 
In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $300 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 

Write to: Trinity Coll of Admissions 


Sodiaeien, ,, ae 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for ones, 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


| Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spaci Cc facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 


Barry College 
Miami, Florida 


Conducted by Adrian 
Dominicans 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Four-Year Collegiate Program 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S. 
Art, Dietetics, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology, Music, Pre- 
Medics, Social Service, Teacher 
Training 


SECRETARIAL WORK 


Two-Year Terminal Course 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Major in Teacher Training 
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her about three minutes. To class the 
talented and versatile Miss Imogene Coca 
below her seems ridiculous. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH WHITE 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Unsavory Saga 


The narration “Saga of Susie” which ap- 
peared in the May issue of THE SGN is not 
the type of literature which one would 
expect to find in a Catholic magazine—or 
any publication having a first-class reputa- 
tion. 

The intended humor is most crude. 

A Discustrp READER 
Detroit, MICH. 


The Model on the Cover 


Yours was a truly real maternal picture 
of Mary on the May cover of THE SIGN. 

But the little girl below her—do we 
always have to have those models for our 
guides? Why couldn’t we see a senior at 
college or an athlete—even a_ well-known 
one. We are tired of being mocked, and 
justly so, and being considered “weak” to 
kneel in veneration, and above all love, 
before Mary our Mother. . . 

BROTHER MICHAEL, O. CARM. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Over and Over 


Your editorial in the June issue of THE 
Sicn should be printed and dropped from 
airplanes on every city and town. 

People do question the morality of de- 
struction by H-Bombs. Their confusion 
stems from the complete, utter annihilation 
—beyond imagination—that results from the 
use of this weapon. Your own description 
of its damage is comparable to what we 
hear of Hell itself. Your quote of the Holy 
Father is comforting, indeed. I read it over 
and over. 

Mary Dorsey 
New York, N. Y. 


Sensationalism 


THe Sicn and thoughtful, significant 
articles have always been to me, at least, 
synonymous. Lately the quality has deteri- 
orated, reaching a new low in “If I Had It 
To Do Over Again,” in the June issue. 

Bleeding heart, first-person stories of 
throbbing sensationalism can be found in 
any number of cheap periodicals. Why 
must they be inflicted on readers of a fine 
magazine like THE S1GN? 

Plenty of people lead wasteful, worthless 
lives. Why spread the waste by expecting 
others to read about them? 

I can think of no reason why this article 
was printed or even written. It did not 
educate, enlighten, instruct, or amuse me. 


Mrs. EMILy ENGLISH 
MILTON, Mass. 


A Famous Cross 


Today I received the June issue of Tue 
SIGN magazine. Just glancing through it, I 
came upon a picture on page twenty-eight. 


The Cross whose head is shown in the 
picture is the very same cross Anna 
July, 1954 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 





Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial Science, Art, Voice, Instrumental 
Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and cultural ad- 
vantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 





Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through hes 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
| Washington, =< 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
dress the Registrar 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 71st year. 50 miles 
eo Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. I.. 
N.Y. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 


State- 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and 8 dary School 





Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


ST. MILDRED ACADEMY 


LAUREL, MARYLAND 
Boarding School for Girls 


GRADES 1 TO 12 
High School accredited by the State of Maryland 


and 
Affiliated with the Catholic Univ. of America 





‘THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
| Founded 1847 


























Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
| and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
| School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated | Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
Catalog. por from New York. Rae acneetiont. ~— 
college preparation eneral course. Ar 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC me = Gas rennet riding, dramatics. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Write for catalogue. 
OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY | GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
Syosset, Long Island, New York | | WHITE PLAIN YORK 


+. cue 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Libera! Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 




















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

















ST. FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 


1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Catalog. 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.M., M.A. degrees. Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA <Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted _* the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mar 

Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Mount Aloysius 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited. Middle States Assn. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical record_librarian, pre-laboratory technology, home 
economics, merchandising. Also college preparatory. 
Sports. Social Program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, BOX S, CRESSON, PA. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. -, B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 














MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .senex, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully yo ee Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre- Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: ¢ Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science in Home Economies 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
oars miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook. address 
The Registrar, Box 23-S. 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
$.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the — ulate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Ca 

Registrar, Box me immaculate ‘College, Immaculata, Pa. 


RAVENTI ILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
© Fully accredited, 








Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 


through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate. Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 


Wooded 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious of 
the Assumption. 2 also in Miami, Paris, London, 
Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 


College Preparatory eg 
Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. 
Conducted Se Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, Notre me, Indiana. Beautiful 133- 
acre campus in suburban Cleveland with 
easy access to all social and cultural activ- 
ities. Excellent facilities. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention, counseling and guid- 
ance. Wide range of sports. 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 























MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. _— 
.A. and B.S. heel 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Secor Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 














ing to B.A B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the — Hospital, 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted it A gt of Charity, devoted to Hi ad gg of Women. 

a and "ony Seal Education, Home Economics, iibeeey ‘Suenen Music, a 

Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


A idaleaes address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for — in Art, Business, 
id Speech. In co-operation 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





Katharina Emmerick used to pray in front 
of. The head contains a small capsule which 
in turn contains several particles of the true 
Cross of Christ; also the left breast con- 
tains relics of some kind. The Cross dates 
back to the thirteenth century . . 

Mrs, JoserH Retr 
Evcmuukrst, N, Y. 


Justice to All 


In Jerry Cotter’s “Stage & Screen” col- 
umn (March), he criticizes Jane Russell 
for co-operating in the making of the movie 
The French Line. 1 agree with him 100 
per cent! However, Mr. Cotter’s fellow- 
columnist, John Lester, in the same issue, 
in his article on “Radio & Television,” han- 
dles the same type of problem in quite an- 
other way. He is writing about the Bing 
Crosby TV program in which Sheree North 
did a strip-tease dance. Mr. Lester wishes 
to give Bing the benefit of the doubt and 
thinks we should assume that “his studio 
prevailed upon him against his better judg- 
ment.” I don’t think it is fair to forgive 
one person (Bing Crosby) and condemn 
another (Jane Russell) for the same act. 

Mrs, PATRICK CLISHAM 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


Not Againt 


More comments on the Paul Hume ar- 
ticle in the December, 1953, issue of THE 
SicN, entitled: “Sung Any Good Hymns 
Lately?” I agree with him almost 100 per 
cent. Causes for the poor taste in hymns 
are many, among them—the promoters of 
novenas introduce and thus encourage 
them. 

I think he should write an article on 
the mediocrity of the average Catholic 
choir; how many small or country parishes 
have the best choirs, and many large city 
parishes the poorest; on the seeming gen- 
eral indifference of parishioners toward any 
choir, whether good or bad; their ‘unwill- 
ingness to forego a IV program or this or 
that, to attend rehearsals. It takes no spe- 
cial talent to have an outstanding choir, 
and one that would meet the liturgical 
standards of the Motu Proprio. 

Too bad. 

F, J. SrorrMan 
Rock IsLanp, ILL. 


Old Signs 


The St. Louis Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Men through the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society are engaged in the project of 
distributing Catholic literature throughout 
outdoor and indoor racks placed at busy 
corners, hotel lobbies, airports, etc. In 
this service, over seventy racks are kept up. 

The problem we Catholic men face is the 
shortage of Catholic magazines and papers. 
Your readers could participate in this 
Apostolate by forwarding their copies of 
Tue Sicn or other Catholic magazines to: 
Mr. Louis Rubano, 4945 No. Union Blvd., 
St. Louis, 15, Missouri. 

So far the National Council of Catholic 
Men in St. Louis have had about 2,500 re- 
quests for further information and over 
400 have taken instructions preparatory to 
Baptism. 

Louis RUBANO 
Louis, Mo. 
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Amazing Offer for THE SIGN Readers 
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IMPORTED FROM 


GERMANY 
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AREA 
MAGNIFICATION 


This is what 
you see with 
the naked eye 









A the same scene 


as viewed with the 


POWERHOUSE 
9X Area Binoculars! 


EF i mPoRTER’s 


Now! SAVE $7.00 on famous 


ENJOY 20 MILE RANGE! 


Lifetime bargain for THE SIGN readers! THORESEN— 
world’s greatest importer of German es brings 
you famous, nationally advertised POWERHOUSE Bin- 
oculars at an unbelievably low _— NOT anotner 
crude Jey! model! NOT a toy! NOT Bis 

but 9X AREA MAGNIFICATION! It $ the pride’ and joy 
of every red blooded hunter, fisherman, sports enthusiast! 
Thoresen and only Thoresen brings it direct to you for a 


mere 4.98 

TRIUMPH OF GERMAN 

OPTICAL INDUSTRY 
The POWERHOUSE is made in Germany—world’s out- 
standing producers of quality optics—the finest Cameras, 
Telescopes, Microscopes and Binoculars. German know- 
how and superb workmanship are reflected in the many 
features of the famous POWERHOU Here are a few: 
1. Great Structural Strength without tiring weight. Only 
9% ounces in all! 2. Aluminum centre-post focusing 
gives you over 25 steady positions for sharp viewing. 3. 
Easy adjustment for close-apart or far-apart eyes. 4. 
Crisp, modern design gives you easy, firm grip. 5. Beau- 
tiful, crisp design as illustrated in reduced size above. 
6. Jumbo center wheel gives effortless focusing. 7. High 
luminosity gives you viewing even in moonlight. 


Costly, Precision-Ground Lenses 
for Super Viewing 
The powerful lenses are the crowning achievement of the 
99 year old firm. War different, indeed, from the moulded 
plastic kind stamped out by the million. Each and every 
lens is ground and polished to high tolerances,. then 
checked for accuracy. This takes much longer, costs 20 to 


30 times more! But it’s worth it! You get CRYSTAL- 
CLEAR viewing. Your eyes don’t suffer the strain of ex- 
cessive distortion and ghost images so common in cheap 
binoculars. Were you to spend $25.00, we could not give 
you better quality lenses! 
Magic of American Dollar 
Makes This Value Possible 
In less than 18 months THORESEN has sold close to 
500,000 binoculars—making it the greatest importer of 
German binoculars in the world! This immense volume, 
plus the magic of the American dollar enables us to buy at 
far less—sell for less! Get your POWERHOUSE now at 
our low introductory price of 4.98, tax paid, including 
handsome carrying case. 
SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
Try Powerhouse at OUR risk! 
One look thru the POWERHOUSE will convince you of 
its superb quality. That's why we want to send one to you 
on FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use it on hunting or fishing 
trips. Use it at races—on trips—for bird watching. Al- 
ways have a ringside seat at boxing matches! Then—if 
you don’t think this is the GREATEST binocular value of 
the last 10 years, return it for full refund—no questions 


asked! 
LIMITED OFFER! 


Order at once 
Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be produced this 
year, due to the high manufacturing standards. To be fair 
to all, we are forced to place a limit of ONE binocular 
per reader. Send coupon today to ensure yours! 
THORESEN’S 
352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 39-G-6, New York 10, N. Y. 
CANADIANS: Order direct from’ our Montreal plant: 
THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 39-G-6, 
Montreal |, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
for Tariff). 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 


POWERHOUSE BINOCULARS _ Direct to 





WITH 
CASE 


You— 


1 
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Rush for FREE TRIAL! j 





| 
THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-G-6 | 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with case at 4.98, 
on 5 Day FREE Trial—Money Back guar- | 
antee. { 
Hse enclosed. Send all charges prepaid. | 
Send C.0O.D. plus postal charges. | 


WON vce cars coatantess mas able ewes | 
PRIS. sieve ee cnenecess 


a 
RE PCRS See ee rae State eS 
CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send orders to 
THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St., West, | 
Dept. 39-G-6 Montreal 1, Que. 
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OTE: “Way To Happines 


_ you receive ‘0 


RSA You are invited to start Bs 


ur r membership i in the 


BISHOP 


Framily Reading Club with Bee 


FULTON J. SHEEN’S 


Latest Book 


"WAY TO HAPPINESS’ 


In which Bishop Sheen brings Solace, Healing, and 
Hope to our hearts; Truth and Enlightenment to our 
minds; Goodness, Strength and Resolution to our wills 


F you have ever wondered what average, 
everyday people can do to make the world 

a happier, more peaceful place in which to 
live, here is your answer. Brilliantly, intimate- 
ly—and with an understanding of your own 
personal problems that will amaze you — 
Bishop Sheen reveals what a tremendous in- 
fluence you can have on the lives around you. 
First, he says, you must learn the true path 

to happiness yourself. He tells you how to 
make your thoughts, decisions and choices the 
right ones .. 
ries, anxieties, boredoms and fears that destroy 


your health. . 


“When enough 
to happiness,” 


new meaning, new 
. how you can conquer the wor- 


says Bishop Sheen, 
find another one in brotherhood. Social peace 
will then ensue.” This great book will give 


. how you may fulfill your right. 
ful hungers for Life, Truth and Love. In shore, 
how you can achieve real and lasting happiness 
for yourself, and by doing so, make tremen- 
dous contributions to happiness all around 
you... toa finer, more beautiful world. 


men have found this way 
“they will 


joy, new power—to the life 


of every member of your family. Send for your 
copy by mailing the coupon now. 








OF THE FINE BOOKS 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


(Value up to $21.45 
in publishers’ editions) 


do fol 


89 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 








PAM i: tle can 
HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
At last, a top-notch, a/l- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 93/4,” x 


1700 
1234”. Indispensable! 


pages. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a delightful 
new approach to cooking! 
Conrains 2,000 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 


lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


BLESS THIS HOUSE by 
Norah Lofts. This is the 
story of eight vigorous 
generations of English- 
men who lived in the great 
house called Merravay — 
of their loves, villainies, 
grand passions and strange 
heroisms. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


reat reci- 


Orig. pub- 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club ‘sutection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


i. 
THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. 
retelling of the Old’ Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, 
tifully-written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 
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FORTY PLUS AND FAN- 
CY FREE by Emily Kim- 
brough. Wherever Emily 
Kimbrough goes, some- 

thing funny happens! She 
and three other lively 
grandmothers now invade 
Paris, Italy and London— 
with never a let- -up of fun! 


A reverent 


beau- 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuie 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7SI, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus small ship- 
ping charge) for all three. Also enroll me as a member 
of the Family Reading Club and send me, each month, 
@ review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the 
privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish 
to accept any selection, or alternate book offered—at the 
special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus small 
shipping charge). There are no membership dues or 
fees, and I may accept as few as four selections or alter- 
nates during the coming twelve months. As a member, 
I will receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club 
selections or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Street and No 





(Please print) 





City. Zone. State 


Same offer in Canada. Address Family as 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, 
Offer good only in U. 8S. and } 
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THE STORY OF AMER- 
ICA IN PICTURES by 
Alan C. Collins. A thrill- 
ing panorama of our his- 
tory from Columbus’ 
voyage to Eisenhower's 
election in gripping page 
size pictures. Full descrip- 
tive text. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


CD Bless This House 


CD Forty Plus and 
Fancy Free 


(1) The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


(CO Hammond's Atlas’ 


(I Meta Given’s Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


(J The Story of Amer- 
ica in Pictures 


(Way to Happiness 
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